Letters  to 
The  Editor 

Building  for  Progress 

To  the  Editor: 

I have  read  with  interest  the  letters  pro- 
testing the  new  building  program  in  the 
November  and  January  issues  of  the  Alum- 
ni Magazine.  As  an  alumnus  and  one  who 
is  concerned  with  the  growth  and  change 
of  Oberlin,  I should  like  to  raise  a few 
points  in  favor  of  the  recent  trustee  action. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  no  one  has  acted 
rashly.  Only  after  the  case  was  carefully 
considered  and  all  factors  were  weighed,  did 
the  trustees  decide  on  the  bold  rebuilding 
program  that  will  give  us  four  new  build- 
ings to  replace  those  which  have  been  shown 
to  have  served  their  purpose  to  the  Col- 
lege — some  well,  others,  like  the  Zoology 
Lab,  with  little  distinction. 

I can  join  those  who  write  so  nostalgical- 
ly — I,  too,  will  miss  some  of  the  doomed 
buildings.  Not  all  traces  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  being  uprooted,  however.  1 am 
very  happy  that  Peters  will  be  with  us  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  from  there  on  north 
and  east  there  will  be  no  changes  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

I have  defended  "Our  architectural  heri- 
tage” {Alumni  Magazine,  April,  1955);  our 
varied  architecture  is  a tangible  document  of 
Oberlin's  growth.  We  built  as  buildings 
were  needed,  and  we  built  them  in  the 
styles  of  the  times.  The  kindly  patina  of 
age  has  made  them  part  of  our  tradition. 
Now  we  are  building  again,  and  I am 
happy  that  we  are  building  for  today  — 
and  tomorrow.  The  buildings  will  not  cater 
to  nostalgia.  Many  alumni  and  friends  will 
be  as  disturbed  as  some  of  our  predecessors 
must  have  been  about,  say,  Warner  Hall 
when  it  was  new  and  modern,  but,  the 
trustees  have  hired  a very  impressive  team 
of  distinguished  architects,  and  1 am  con- 
vinced that  we  will  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  new  buildings,  not  only  as 
useful  educational  tools,  but  as  handsome 
(even  though  modern)  designs,  as  well. 
Few  now  fail  to  accept  Hall  Auditorium, 
and  it  is  my  prediction  that  the  new  will 
quickly  gain  acceptance  too.  I am  truly 
sorry  that  there  are  those  who  equate  Ober- 
lin’s  traditions  with  their  own  four  year  ex- 
perience here  and  find  any  break  with 
what  they  knew  abhorrent.  Oberlin  tradi- 
tions are  not  static.  Peronally,  I am  looking 
forward  to  our  New  Architectural  heritage. 

Paul  B.  Arnold,  '40 
Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

To  the  Editor: 

...  As  a further  note  — most  of  the 
alumni  who  write  in  are  opposed  to  the 
building  program.  I,  for  one,  am  not.  I 
believe  it  is  progress  and  that  Oberlin  is 
living  up  to  its  progressive  traditions.  Sure 
we  had  good  times  in  those  buildings,  but 
in  this  day  of  high  maintenance  costs  the 
College  can  hardly  afford  such  luxury.  Sen- 
timent is  fine  when  it  doesn't  cost  too 
much!  .... 

Kathel  B.  Kerr,  '29 

Charles  City,  Iowa 


To  the  Editor: 

I have  just  finished  reading  the  "Letters 
to  the  Editor”  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine.  All  I can  say  is  that  if 
everyone  had  felt  as  those  estimable  gradu- 
ates do  since  1833,  we  would  still  be  hold- 
ing classes  in  Tappan  Hall,  Speare  library, 
and  other  buildings  torn  down  sometime 
in  the  declining  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

1 have  as  much  fondness  for  Oberlin  as 
any  other  graduate,  and  no  doubt  will  miss 
some  of  the  buildings  next  time  I return  to 
Oberlin.  But  I recall  also  racing  up  those 
stairs  in  Peters  or  Westervelt  to  get  to  8 
a.  m.  classes.  I recall  rooming  in  some  of 
those  firetraps  which  in  spite  of  Dascomb, 
Harkness,  and  Fairchild  are  still  in  use,  and 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  college  popula- 
tion that  will  reach  Oberlin  eventually,  will 
continue  to  be  used. 

In  my  four  years  in  Oberlin,  1952  to 
1956,  I witnessed  several  new  buildings  un- 
der construction  — Hall  auditorium,  the 
Inn,  the  addition  to  the  hospital,  and  Bar- 
rows  and  Dascomb.  There  were  objections 
to  each  of  these,  but  once  they  were  built, 
and  in  use,  the  objections  stopped. 

If  Oberlin  had  buildings  like  some  of 
the  Ivy  league  Schools,  such  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  mentioned  in  a recent  "Let- 
ter to  the  Editor,”  perhaps  I would  feel 
more  sentimental.  But,  let’s  face  it;  most 
of  the  buildings  are  inefficient,  cramped, 
and  in  some  cases  just  plain  ugly.  Let’s 
keep  the  names  like  Warner  and  Peters,  but 
let’s  get  rid  of  the  buildings,  and  erect  some 
that  will  be  a credit  to  Oberlin’s  educa- 
tional system. 

Eileen  Razek,  '56 

Casper,  Wyoming 


Rebuilding  and  Memorials 

To  the  Editor: 

I should  not  be  coming  back  to  you  so 
soon  again,  but  I feel  that  I must  add  my 
entire  agreement  with  the  letters  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  protesting  against  parts,  at 
least,  of  the  College  Rebuilding  Program. 
In  addition  to  those  colleges  mentioned  as 
keeping  their  old  buildings,  I believe  Har- 
vard and  Yale  do,  although  I haven’t  been 
to  either  Diace  recently,  and  probably  others 
of  the  older  colleges  and  universities.  Any- 
way, I think  we  should  keep  some  of  them. 
I have  been  sorry  to  see  any  of  the  ivy-cov- 
ered, gray  stone  ones  go  . . . 

I have  just  been  reading  Donald  Love’s 
biography  of  President  King.  I wish  every 
alumnus,  student,  and  professor  would  read 
it.  I was  interested,  for  one  thing,  in  the 
earlier  ideas  of  having  about  half  of  the  pro- 
fessors drawn  from  Oberlin  graduates, 
which  helped  to  keep  a continuity  of  ideals. 

Thank  you  for  printing  my  letter  about 
another  memorial  for  President  King  and 
also  for  mentioning  memorials  for  some  of 
the  other  professors.  I received  a very  nice 
letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  President 
telling  what  had  already  been  done  in  that 
line  and  I find  that  I was  really  behind  the 
times,  for  which  I am  glad.  I still  hope  that 
someday  there  may  be  something  in  mem- 
ory of  President  King  which  deals  with  per- 
petuating his  ideals  in  persons  in  a more 
direct  way  than  a building,  fine  though  that 
is,  and  necessary. 


It  is  nice  for  every  one  to  receive  the 
Alumni  Magazine.  . . . 

Elizabeth  Rodhouse  Creglow,  ’05 
Lake  Ann,  Michigan 

Race  Relations 

To  the  Editor: 

The  December  issue  of  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine prompts  me  to  write,  finally,  after 
these  many  years  of  silence.  I am  very 
happy  that  the  subjects  of  Negro  fights,  race 
relations,  and  integration  are  discussed  so 
thoroughly  and  so  ably.  This  is  a field  in 
which  I have  been  quite  active  for  many 
years.  Mrs.  Pfister's  letter,  the  Editorial  re- 
sponse, and  the  articles  by  Professors  Simp- 
son, Yinger,  and  Turner  each  expressed 
some  of  the  ideas  I’ve  held  for  a long  time. 

During  World  War  II,  as  a Field  Organ- 
izer for  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  & Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America,  I was  involved 
in  the  struggle  for  equal  job  opportunities 
and  Union  participation  for  Negro  workers. 
Next,  I was  a very  active  Union  member 
working  in  the  large  local  Westinghouse 
plant,  and  again  was  involved  in  the  strug- 
gle for  hiring  and  upgrading  of  Negro 
workers.  In  this  we  cooperated  with  the 
local  Urban  League.  At  present  I am  work- 
ing as  a salesman  for  a Negro  real  estate 
broker.  We  are  both  interested  in  building 
a truly  integrated  real  estate  agency  and  in 
helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  segregated 
housing. 

As  you  may  or  may  not  know,  Buffalo 
has  the  second  largest  Negro  population  in 
New  York  State  — New  York  City  is  first. 
Here  the  struggle  for  equality  and  integre- 
gation  is  a sharp  and  never  ending  one, 
and  we  have  made  some  advances.  We 
still  have  a long  way  to  go,  and  unfortunate- 
ly some  of  our  struggles  have  resulted  in 
"equal  but  separate”  facilities  — such  as  in 
the  taxi  business.  It  is  also  true  that  most 
of  the  Negro  police,  teachers,  et  cetera  are 
assigned  to  predominantly  Negro  areas.  So 
you  can  see  we  still  have  many  problems. 
However,  we  did  win  a very  real  victory 
in  the  last  elections.  This  week  Mrs.  Cora 
Maloney  was  sworn  in  as  a City  Councilman. 
She  is  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  our  City 
Council,  and  she  is  a Negro.  She  was  elected 
overwhelmingly  from  a mixed  district.  We 
have  had  a Negro  man  on  the  Council  for 
a number  of  years,  but  he  has  always  been 
elected  from  a predominantly  Negro  district. 

I am  well  aware  that  my  Oberlin  back- 
ground has  contributed  materially  to  my 
present  attitudes  and  thinking,  and  I also 
think  that  if  Oberlin  is  to  maintain  the 
prominence  we  are  all  so  proud  of,  she  must 
play  a leading  role  in  this  most  important 
question  of  Negro  fights.  No  men  are  free 
and  equal  until  ALL  men  are  free  and  equal. 

I’d  like  very  much  to  see  a conference  of 
Oberlin  alumni  on  the  question  of  integre- 
gation.  I think  the  experiences  of  Oberlin 
(and,  I am  sure,  of  many  of  her  alumni) 
could  contribute  constructively  to  the  present 
problems. 

Diantha  D.  Hoag,  ’29 
Buffalo,  New  York 

To  the  Editor: 

The  December  issue  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine was  of  unusual  interest  to  me  because 
of  the  considerable  space  devoted  to  race  re- 
lations as  it  applies  to  the  integration  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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We  Think  . . . 


WE  HAVE  always  liked  to  listen  in 
on  other  people’s  conversations, 
so  we  thought  you  might  like  to  read 
about  one  we  had  not  too  long  ago 
with  a very  informed  faculty  wife. 
Were  we  aware,  she  asked,  of  the 
multiplicity  of  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  Oberlin  in  the  last  five 
years?  We  replied,  knowingly,  that 
we  were.  But,  she  persisted,  did 
we  know  about  the  educational 
changes  that  had  been  made  quietly 
and  without  fanfare?  Well,  we  had 
to  confess  that  we  didn't  quite  under- 
stand what  she  was  driving  at. 

She  drew  a deep  breath  and  began 
to  talk.  She  was  fascinating  to  listen 
to.  By  the  time  she  had  finished,  we 


were  convinced  of  one  thing:  that 
Oberlin  has  been  changing  its  educa- 
tional pattern  at  the  departmental  and 
course  level  and  that  these  changes 
taken  together  amount  to  a small 
revolution.  For  example,  the  course 
in  appreciation  of  art  has  been  so  al- 
tered as  to  be  unrecognizable  to  alum- 
ni out  of  school  for  more  than  eight 
years.  All  students  in  the  course  must 
now  take  a "laboratory”  section,  in- 
volving creative  work  and  discussion, 
to  complement  the  lectures  and  slides.’ 
The  physics  department  gives  a begin- 
ning course  for  non-science  majors  — 
callously  called  "poet’s  physics”  — in 
order  to  present  a difficult  subject  on 
a level  commensurate  with  student  in- 
terest and  background.  The  govern- 
ment department  now  offers  a full 
year  of  seminar  which  permits  social 
science  majors  to  delve  more  deeply 
and  more  independently  into  a spe- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


OUR  COVER  honors  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

John  £.  (Jack)  Wirkler,  ’03,  as 
they  celebrated  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary  recently.  "Mr.  Jack,” 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  College,  retired  as  associate 
secretary  in  1945.  He  directed  the 
Men's  and  Women’s  Glee  Clubs  for 
46  and  32  years  respectively.  Mrs. 
Wirkler,  the  former  Virginia  Bal- 
lard, '09,  has  been  gracious  hostess 
and  friend  to  hundreds  of  students  and 
alumni  through  the  years.  Behind  the 
Wirklers  stand  a few  of  the  scores  of 
congratulatory  cards  that  poured  in 
from  Oberlinians  in  honor  of  their 
anniversary. 

President  stevenson  takes  time 
out  to  talk  about  the  new  building 
program,  part  of  the  long-term  De- 
velopment Program  of  the  College, 
which  was  authorized  last  June  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  announced  at 
Commencement  and  in  the  July  issue 
of  the  Alumni  Magazine.  For  an  ex- 
planation of  what  changes  are  sched- 
uled for  the  Oberlin  campus  and  why 
steps  are  being  taken  to  make  them 
at  this  time,  please  turn  to  page  4. 

The  number  one  health  problem 
in  American  today  is  mental  illness; 
yet  the  general  public  is  not  well 
informed,  and  its  attitude  toward  the 
problem  is  sadly  behind  the  times. 
Consequently  we  asked  three  Oberlin 
alumni,  whose  life  work  is  dealing 
with  mental  illness  in  varying  capaci- 
ties, to  write  about  the  subject  for 
the  Magazine.  Dr.  Robert  P.  Knight, 
’23,  one  of  America’s  foremost  psy- 
chiatrists, medical  director  of  the 
Austen  Riggs  Center,  Boston,  dis- 
cusses Psychiatry  Today  (page  6); 
Dr.  Luman  H.  Tenney,  T8,  director 
and  clinical  psychiatrist  of  the  Men- 
tal Hygiene  Bureau  of  Trenton  State 
Hospital,  New  Jersey,  writes  about 
The  Stake  of  the  State  (page  10); 
and  The  Reverend  George  P.  Dom- 
inick, ’40,  Protestan,t  chaplain  at 
North  Dakota  State  Hospital,  takes 
up  The  Role  of  the  Chaplain  (page 


In  our  current  series  to  introduce 
the  fine  group  of  men  who  coach  the 
teams  in  Oberlin's  twelve-sport  inter- 
collegiate program,  William  I.  Judson 
turns  the  spotlight  this  month  on 
Ralph  Bibler,  swimming  coach.  For 
his  profile  and  a look  at  the  activity 
on  the  athletic  front  see  page  22. 
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Building  for  Today 
. . . and  Tomorrow 


“New  buildings  will  be  enriched  with  associations  as  precious  as  the  old, 
and  the  improved  accommodations  will  be  all  gain”  — President  James  Fairchild,  1887 


By  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  E.  STEVENSON 


The  president’s  Committee  on  Education  Beyond  the 
High  School  stressed  some  challenging  statistics  last 
year.  Applications  to  colleges  and  universities  will  double 
by  1970,  a scant  twelve  years  away.  By  that  time,  almost 
six  million  young  people  of  college  age  will  be  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  institutions  of  higher  education,  twice  the 
present  number  of  potential  college  students.  And  as 
these  figures  climb  annually,  the  report  states,  we  are  faced 
with  a "mounting  shortage  of  excellent  teachers.”  Faculty 
salary  scales  across  the  nation  have  risen  more  slowly  than 
salary  scales  in  other  professions.  The  effect  has  been,  the 
President’s  Committee  emphasized,  that  the  inadequate 
faculty  salaries  are  "subsidizing  the  education  of  students.  ’ 
We  presently  spend  three  billion  dollars  on  higher  educa- 
tion, yet  the  demands  of  the  future,  the  immediate  future, 
will  require  an  even  greater  expenditure. 

Oberlin’s  reputation  as  a leading  institution  is  based 
upon  our  successful  efforts  to  meet  educational  problems 
as  they  have  arisen.  We  subscribe  whole-heartedly  to  the 
Committee’s  assertion  that  "it  would  do  neither  individuals 
nor  the  Nation  any  good  to  masquerade  mass  production 
of  mediocrity  under  the  guise  of  higher  education.”  Our 
ability  to  sustain  excellence  is  dependent  on  two  funda- 
mental factors:  the  quality  of  our  teachers  and  the  quality 
of  our  facilities  and  equipment. 

Within  the  limits  of  our  resources,  Oberlin  has  main- 
tained leadership  levels  for  faculty  salaries.  In  the  last  ten 
years,  faculty  salaries  have  been  raised  six  times.  Two 
months  ago,  the  Trustees  announced  another  increase  ef- 
fective in  July,  establishing  a scale  starting  at  $4,700  with 
a top  salary  of  $12,500. 

The  President’s  Committee  urged  every  college  and  uni- 
versity to  make  "an  intensive  and  imaginative  study  of  its 
long-range  goals  and  plans,”  and  to  consider  "all  new  con- 
struction carefully  in  relation  to  the  prospective  needs  of 


its  area.”  In  1952,  Oberlin  launched  its  long-range  de- 
velopment program,  its  first  in  some  thirty  years.  The 
goals,  among  others,  included  the  Henry  Churchill  King 
Memorial  Building,  five  men’s  dormitories,  three  women’s 
dormitories,  a science  laboratory  building,  and  improve- 
ments in  the  Conservatory.  In  the  five  years  since  that 
program  was  launched,  over  five  million  dollars  have  been 
committed  to  or  spent  on  this  program.  Oberlin  has 
been  enriched  by  the  construction  of  the  Hall  Auditorium, 
Barrows  Hall  for  men,  Dascomb  Hall  for  women  and 
the  new  Oberlin  Inn. 

Last  June,  during  Commencement  Week  End,  the  trus- 
tees announced  the  next  step  in  the  regeneration  of  Ober- 
lin’s facilities:  a $10,000,000  seven-year  building  program. 
This  new  project  does  not  deny  any  of  the  goals  of  the 
1952  development  plan.  It  does,  in  fact,  expand  and  en- 
large those  goals. 

No  alumnus  who  has  ever  cut  up  a frog  in  the  90- 
year-old  Second  Congregational  Church  or  climbed  the  55 
steps  to  the  top  floor  of  Westervelt  will  deny  that  a build- 
ing program  is  a good  idea,  perhaps  long  overdue.  The 
deterioration  and  inadequacy  of  these  two  and  other  make- 
shift structures  may  be  excused  while  the  College  devotes 
its  energy  to  such  first-order  business  as  raising  faculty 
salaries,  insuring  a student  body  of  the  highest  calibre, 
and  providing  the  best  possible  tools  for  learning.  Eventu- 
ally, however,  new  buildings  become  the  first  order  of 
business  if  the  college  is  to  keep  its  self-respect  and  face 
future  pressures  with  wisdom  and  foresight.  That  time 
has  come. 

Readers  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  will  recall 
that  the  Magazine  for  last  July  outlined  two  phases  of  the 
building  program.  The  first  phase,  to  be  launched  im- 
mediately and  to  be  completed  by  August,  1962,  at  an 
( Text  continued  on  page  18.  See  architect’s  drawings,  pages  20-21 ) 
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Our  Major 

It  is  about  time  we  faced  the  fact  that  mental  illness 
is  not  a disgrace  but  a common  ailment 
and  America’s  Number  One  health  problem 


PSYCHIATRY  TODAY 

By  ROBERT  P.  KNIGHT,  ’23,  1M.D. 


IN  MY  work  as  a psychiatrist  I am  constantly  reimpressed 
with  the  amount  of  ignorance  and  misinformation  about 
psychiatric  illness  and  its  treatment  displayed  by  otherwise 
intelligent  and  informed  individuals.  The  fear  of  mental 
illness  seems  to  operate  as  a barrier  to  learning  about  it, 
and  even  the  stepped-up  public  educational  program  of  the 
mental  health  groups  often  fails  to  penetrate  the  indiffer- 
ence of  people  who  are,  in  other  respects,  public  spirited 
and  responsible  citizens.  Hence,  when  the  editor  of  this 
magazine  asked  me  for  an  article  about  psychiatry  for  a 
special  issue  to  which  two  other  alumni  would  also  con- 
tribute, 1 decided  to  write  one  designed  to  provide  infor- 
mation about  psychiatry  with  which  college  alumni,  at  least, 
should  be  equipped:  the  nature  and  size  of  the  mental 
health  problem  in  this  country;  the  various  professions  in- 
volved in  the  diagnosis,  care,  and  treatment  of  psychiatric 
disorders;  the  kinds  of  therapy  utilized  for  such  treatment; 
and  the  types  of  research  in  psychiatry  which  are  going  on 
today.  I hope  to  discuss  these  topics  in  clear,  non-techni- 
cal  language,  and  to  pack  as  much  reliable  information  as 
I can  in  a short  article. 

Mental  Illness  as  a Public  Health  Problem 

Mental  illness  is  the  Number  One  problem  in  public 
health  in  this  country.  I quote  the  often  reported  figures 
which  support  this  statement: 

Over  half  of  the  hospital  beds  in  this  country  are  occu- 
pied by  mental  patients  (and  these  beds  are  "occupied" 
much  longer  than  are  those  hospital  beds  occupied  by 
medical  and  surgical  patients;  the  average  hospital  stay  of 
mentally  ill  patients  in  state  hospitals  is  eight  years,  while 
the  average  hospital  stay  of  medical  and  surgical  patients 
is  closer  to  eight  days.) 

There  are  about  800,000  mentally  ill  patients  in  psy- 
chiatric hospitals  in  the  United  States  at  any  one  time,  and 
a total  of  about  1,300,000  in  any  one  year. 
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Over  50  percent  of  all  medical  patients  have  psychiatric 
factors  contributing  significantly  to  their  medical  illnesses. 

The  over-all  annual  direct  cost  of  mental  illness  in  the 
United  States  is  over  four  billion  dollars. 

An  estimated  16,000,000  people  in  this  country  are  suf- 
fering from  some  form  of  mental  illness,  representing 
about  one  in  every  ten  persons.  This  surprising  total  is, 
of  course,  inclusive  of  many  individuals  who  are  not,  and 
may  never  have  been,  hospitalized.  For  example,  there  are 
almost  4,000,000  problem  drinkers,  about  one  million  of 
whom  are  severe,  chronic  alcoholics;  there  are  about  50,000 
narcotic  addicts;  approximately  1,750,000  serious  crimes 
are  committed  each  year;  about  265,000  children  between 
the  ages  of  7 and  17  are  brought  to  juvenile  courts  each 
year  — 1.2  per  cent  of  approximately  22,000,000  children 
in  that  age  group;  16,200  people  committed  suicide  in  a 
recent  year  (1955),  and  in  a study  of  students  at  Yale 
University  from  1920  to  1955  suicide  was  the  second  lead- 
ing cause  of  death,  accidents  being  the  first  cause;  for 
every  four  marriages  per  year  there  is  one  divorce;  un- 
counted thousands  of  persons  are  in  treatment  in  psychia- 
tric offices  and  clinics  for  milder  psychiatric  disorders;  and 
uncountable  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who  are 
seriously  mentally  ill  are  going  around  untreated. 

Less  than  two  generations  ago  the  field  of  psychiatry 
was  essentially  limited  to  the  institutional  care  of  psychotic 
(insane)  patients  in  state  mental  hospitals,  which  were 
usually  located  in  isolated  spots  near  medium  sized  cities. 
People  with  obvious  mental  illness  disappeared  into  these 
hospitals  and  were  seldom  heard  of  again.  Thus  the  prob- 
lem of  mental  illness  was  figuratively  swept  under  the  rug. 
At  the  same  time  the  courts,  jails,  penitentiaries,  old  peo- 
ple's "homes,”  and  wretched  nursing  homes  were  filled 
with  people  who  would,  today,  be  quickly  recognized  as 
mentally  ill.  In  addition,  many  a private  home  had  a 
"queer”  member  of  the  family  who  was  kept  out  of  circu- 
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lation  in  some  upstairs  room.  The  family  skeleton  closet 
also  included  members  who  dropped  out  of  school  for  ob- 
scure reasons,  or  never  could  hold  a job,  or  were  simply 
regarded  by  the  family  and  the  community  as  eccentrics. 
(Oberlin  alumni  of  my  generation  will  remember  well  a 
town  resident  whose  eccentricity,  apparently  quite  harm- 
less, made  him  a kind  of  campus  mascot,  and  whose 
whoops  and  odd  sayings  were  amusingly  imitated  by  the 
men  students.) 

The  serious  impact  of  psychiatric  disorders  on  our  army 
in  World  War  I,  with  the  grim  aftermath  of  many  thou- 
sands of  un-understood  cases  of  so-called  shell  shock, 
brought  the  problem  of  mental  illness  forcibly  to  the  at- 
tention of  military  and  governmental  authorities.  With 
the  coming  of  peace  again,  however,  the  public  concern 
subsided;  and  while  there  was  a considerable  development 
in  psychiatric  diagnosis  and  treatment  between  the  two 
world  wars,  it  took  the  shocking  psychiatric  findings  of 
draft  examinations  and  the  tremendous  number  of  psychi- 
atric casualties  of  World  War  II  to  arouse  the  public  once 
more.  Since  World  War  II  there  has  been  a notable  de- 
velopment in  the  increased  number  of  trained  psychiatrists, 
in  the  construction  of  psychiatric  facilities,  and  in  the  in- 
tegration of  psychiatric  hospitals  with  medical  centers.  But 
we  are  still  far  from  having  caught  up  with  the  problem. 

Types  of  Mental  Illness 

What  are  the  different  kinds  of  mental  illness?  There 
are  two  main  groups  — those  caused  by  damage  to  the 
brain  (the  organic  group),  and  those  in  which  there  is  no 
known  brain  damage  (the  functional  group).  Organic 
damage  may  be  caused  by  infections,  by  toxic  substances, 
by  accidents,  by  tumor  growths,  by  impaired  blood  supply 
to  the  brain,  and  by  disturbed  physiology.  Effective  treat- 
ment, based  on  research,  has  greatly  reduced  the  incidence 
of  organic  mental  illness.  For  example,  general  paresis,  a 
psychosis  due  to  a late  stage  of  syphilis  affecting  the  brain, 
has  all  but  disappeared  with  the  development  of  quick  and 
effective  drugs  for  the  treatment  of  syphilis  in  its  early 
stages.  Also,  pellagra,  a vitamin  deficiency  disease  involv- 
ing psychotic  symptoms,  once  the  scourge  of  the  South,  has 
almost  disappeared  with  our  new  knowledge,  gained  by  re- 
search, into  the  exact  part  played  by  a specific  type  of  vita- 
min deficiency  in  the  diet.  Impaired  blood  supply  to  the 
brain  occurs  mainly  in  elderly  people  with  arteriosclerosis, 
and  accounts  for  the  hospitalization  of  a substantial  num- 
ber of  oldsters  for  senile  psychosis.  We  are  continually 
learning  more  about  the  microscopic  anatomy,  neurophysi- 
ology, and  conductivity  of  nervous  tissue,  but  the  brain  is 
still  largely  a dark  continent. 

The  functional  group  of  mental  illnesses  is  by  far  the 
largest.  It  includes  the  non-organic  psychoses,  the  psycho- 
neuroses, and  the  personality  disorders.  While  we  may 
discover  physiological,  chemical,  or  metabolic  factors  to  be 
significant  in  some  of  these  conditions,  at  present  the  main 
view  is  that  emotional  and  psychological  factors  play  the 
dominant  role.  Heredity  and  other  constitutional  factors 
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certainly  play  a part,  but  mental  illness  as  such  is  not  in- 
herited, and,  aside  from  a few  stray  medical  voices  which 
speak  darkly  of  tainted  heredity  (his  uncles,  or  his  cou- 
sins, or  his  aunts  had  insanity,  epilepsy,  alcoholism,  or  com- 
mitted suicide)  the  dominant  view  in  American  psychiatry 
is  that  traumatic  life  experience , in  its  psychological  and 
emotional  aspects,  provides  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
mental  illness  develops. 

Aside  from  the  organic  mental  illness  caused  by  hardened 
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and  narrowed  brain  arteries  and  other  senile  factors,  the 
one  mental  illness  that  brings  about  the  largest  number  of 
admissions  to  mental  hospitals  is  schizophrenia,  which  de- 
velops mainly  in  the  15  to  44  age  range,  and  accounts  for 
about  one-fourth  of  all  admissions.  Not  only  that,  but  this 
illness  causes  the  longest  stays  in  the  hospital  ■ — sometimes 
for  life.  Schizophrenic  patients  have  turned  their  backs 
on  the  meaningful  world  about  them,  and  live  in  their 
private  world  of  visual  and  auditory  hallucinations,  delu- 
sional beliefs,  personal  idiosyncratic  language,  and  some- 
times mutism  and  immobility.  Occasionally,  but  much  less 
often  than  the  average  layman  imagines,  they  are  physical- 
ly violent  to  others  or  to  themselves.  This  description  fits 
the  more  severe  cases,  but  there  are  many  degrees  and 
varieties  of  schizophrenic  illness,  and  our  current  sharp- 
ened diagnostic  methods  can  usually  detect  the  incipient 
and  borderline  cases,  at  which  stage  they  are  often  quite 
susceptible  to  effective  treatment,  and  may  be  treated  as 
outpatients  or  in  an  open  psychiatric  hospital. 

The  other  two  major  functional  psychoses,  besides 
schizophrenia,  are  the  paranoid  group  and  the  manic-de- 
pressive group,  each  with  far  smaller  incidence  than  schizo- 
phrenia. People  with  paranoid  ideas  have  unwarranted 
but  fixed  beliefs  called  delusions.  There  may  be  a delusion 
that  one  is  being  systematically  persecuted,  or  that  one’s 
spouse  is  unfaithful,  or  that  one  is  extraordinarily  attrac- 
tive sexually  (far  beyond  the  actual  fact,  of  course!),  or 
that  one  has  exceptional  power,  or  knowledge,  or  divina- 
tion capacities.  As  for  the  manic-depressive  illness,  this 
consists  predominantly  of  recurrent  depressions  during 
which  the  patient  regards  himself  as  worthless,  hopeless, 
and  fit  only  to  die.  Suicide  is,  in  fact,  a very  great  possi- 
bility during  such  a depression.  There  may  be  alternating 
states  of  feeling  elated  and  on  top  of  the  world.  Both  the 
depressed  and  manic  phases  are  self-limited  in  duration, 
but  they  recur  repeatedly  through  such  a patient's  life.  An- 
other kind  of  depression  is  that  in  which  the  patient  is 
over-reacting  — in  degree  and  in  duration  — to  an  up- 
setting event  in  real  life.  It  may  be  just  as  severe  as  the 
manic-depressive  type  of  depression,  but  it  also  is  self- 
limited in  time.  There  may  be  mild  cases  of  paranoid 
ideas,  mild  depressions,  and  mild  elations. 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  psychoses  (aside 
from  the  milder  forms  mentioned) — a term  roughly  equiv- 
alent to  the  term  insanity,  which  is  no  longer  in  good 
psychiatric  usage.  We  come  now  to  a far  larger  group  of 
functional  disorders,  the  psychoneuroses,  or  neuroses,  which 
do  not  have  in  them  the  element  of  "break  with  reality” 
which  characterizes  the  psychoses.  To  list  them  quickly, 
they  include  conversion  hysteria,  anxiety  hysteria,  obses- 
sional-compulsion neurosis,  and  a host  of  mixed  forms. 
Hysterics,  of  whom  there  are  relatively  few  in  modern 
times,  may  have  apparently  physical  symptoms  for  which 
no  organic  cause  can  be  discovered,  or  may  have  amnesia, 
or  various  strange  experiences  and  behavior.  People  with 
anxiety  hysteria  have  phobias  — fears  of  certain  things  or 
situations  so  great  as  to  compel  them  to  avoid  these  things 
and  situations,  such  as  fear  of  being  on  the  street  alone, 
fear  of  high  places,  fear  of  dirt  or  infection,  fear  of  closed 
spaces,  fear  of  church  steeples,  fear  of  certain  animals,  and 
so  on.  The  obsessional  neurosis,  closely  related  to  the 
compulsion  neurosis,  involves  having  horrible  thoughts 
which  one  cannot  get  rid  of.  "What  if  I would  suddenly 
lose  control  of  myself  and  do  something  awful?”  — like 
murdering  someone,  or  creating  a spectacle  in  a crowd  by 
screaming,  writhing  on  the  floor,  or  something;  or  shout- 
ing obscene  words,  or  doing  obscene  or  disgusting  things. 
Such  people  do  not  and  will  not  do  the  feared  things,  and 


in  a way  they  know  they  won't,  but  the  thoughts  still  assail 
them.  The  compulsion  neurotic  has  learned  to  control  his 
bad  thoughts  by  being  compelled  to  go  through  certain 
rituals,  such  as  excessive  cleaning  and  scrubbing,  doing  cer- 
tain acts  a certain  number  of  times  (sometimes  a very 
burdensome  and  time-consuming  number  of  times),  and 
compulsively  noting  and  counting,  or  touching,  things  like 
telephone  poles,  trees,  pictures  on  the  wall,  or  whatever. 
People  with  this  form  of  neurosis  know  that  the  things 
they  think  or  do  are  foolish  — and  in  that  sense  are  defi- 
nitely not  psychotic  — but  they  can’t  stop  thinking  or  do- 
ing them.  The  degree  of  illness  may  be  simply  mild  and 
annoying,  or  may  be  severe  enough  to  incapacitate  them 
from  carrying  out  ordinary  living. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  all  of  the  psychiatric  difficul- 
ties we  human  beings  may  suffer.  There  is  also  the  effect 
of  psychological  factors  in  the  production  of  physical  ill- 
ness — the  so-called  psychosomatic  conditions  — which 
form  such  a large  part  of  the  physician’s  practice,  estimated 
at  fifty  per  cent  or  more  by  some  internists.  There  are 
the  personality  or  character  disorders  which  affect  so  many 
of  us,  and  in  which  we  have  no  outright  symptoms  of 
mental  illness  but  feel  and  behave  in  immature,  inhibited, 
prejudiced,  or  frightened  ways.  And  then  there  are  the 
anti-social  acts  — criminality,  juvenile  delinquency,  ap- 
parently sudden  lust-murders,  acts  of  rape,  and  so  on  — 
which  more  and  more  require  being  understood  and  dealt 
with  in  psychiatric  terms;  the  excessive  social  drinking,  the 
insomnia  which  requires  sedatives  for  sleep  and  the  sleepi- 
ness which  requires  stimulants  for  waking  up,  the  gnaw- 
ing anxiety  that  handicaps,  the  feelings  of  loneliness  that 
keep  one  chronically  unhappy,  the  inhibitions  and  doubts 
that  hamper  one’s  effectiveness,  the  rigidly  held  prejudices 
that  block  social  progress,  and  a host  of  other  psychologi- 
cal aberrations,  quirks,  and  peculiarities.  Modern  psychia- 
trists try  to  understand  and  treat  all  of  these  disorders. 


Psychiatrists  and  Their  Associates 

All  psychiatrists  are  medical  doctors  who  have  been 
graduated  from  medical  school,  have  had  medical  intern- 
ships, and  have  gone  on  to  specialize  in  psychiatry.  Their 
training,  after  internship,  now  includes  at  least  three  years 
of  advanced,  specialized  internship,  called  residency,  in 
psychiatric  hospitals,  and  clinics  which  are  approved  for 
such  training.  After  the  three  years  of  residency  and  two 
more  years  of  training  through  experience,  the  young  doc- 
tor, now  at  least  six  years  out  of  medical  school  and  ten 
years  beyond  his  college  degree,  may  take  the  specialty 
board  examinations  for  certification  as  a specialist  in  psy- 
chiatry. There  are  then  a number  of  choices  open  to  him: 
1.  Private  practice  of  office  psychiatry  in  a large  or  fairly 
large  city;  2.  Private  practice  with  a group  of  other  spe- 
cialists in  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  pediatrics,  ortho- 
pedics, etc;  3.  Joining  the  staff  of  a medical  school  to  do 
clinical  work,  teaching  of  medical  students  and  residents, 
and  research;  4.  Joining  the  staff  of  a psychiatric  hospital 
— State,  Federal,  Veterans  Administration,  or  private  to 
do  clinical  work,  teaching,  and  possibly  research;  5.  Work- 
ing in  a State  or  Community  Psychiatric  Outpatient  Clinic. 
In  any  of  these  he  may  focus  on  child  psychiatry,  which 
requires  additional  training,  or  adult  psychiatry,  or  the 
newer  field  of  psychiatric  geriatrics,  the  study  and  treat- 
ment of  the  psychiatric  problems  of  elderly  people.  The 
older  term  "neuropsychiatrist”  is  now  practically  passe.  It 
connoted  training  in  both  neurology  and  psychiatry,  and 
practice  of  both.  There  are  about  9,200  members  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association. 

Psychoanalysts  are,  for  the  most  part,  psychiatrists  who 
have  taken  additional  special  training  in  psychoanalysis, 
which  training  in  itself  takes  four  to  eight  years  but  which 
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may  overlap  a little  with  the  psychiatric  training.  Psycho- 
analysis is  the  special  field  of  study  and  treatment  of 
psychological  disorders  originated  by  Sigmund  Freud, 
whose  work  has  had  far  greater  impact  on  American  psy- 
chiatry than  that  of  any  other  man.  There  are  only  700 
members  of  the  American  Psychoanalytic  Association  and 
perhaps  a thousand  young  psychiatrists  in  psychoanalytic 
training  in  the  approved  training  centers  and  institutes  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Western  New  England,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
Topeka,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle.  There 
are  a few  non-medicaliy  trained  analysts,  called  lay  analysts, 
who  are  in  good  standing  professionally.  In  Great  Britain 
a medical  degree  is  not  required  for  psychoanalytic  train- 
ing, but  in  this  country  it  is  except  for  those  men  with 
Ph.D.  degrees  in  clinical  psychology  or  allied  fields  who 
intend  to  use  their  training  for  research  purposes. 

Psychologists  are  not  M.D.’s,  but  usually  have  Ph.D.  de- 
grees. Many  are  in  academic  fields,  but  there  has  been  a 
developing  field  of  clinical  psychology  which  is  quite  im- 
portant in  the  psychiatric  field.  Clinical  psychologists  con- 
duct diagnostic  psychological  testing  as  a service  to  psy- 
chiatrists, do  some  treatment  of  patients  in  conjunction 
with  psychiatric  associates,  and  have  made  a major  contri- 
bution to  psychiatric  research. 

Psychiatric  nurses  are  graduate  nurses  who  have  special- 
ized in  psychiatric  nursing  following  their  general  nursing 
training.  All  psychiatric  hospitals  require  a certain  num- 
ber of  psychiatric  nurses,  in  addition  to  a much  greater 
number  (for  the  larger  hospitals)  of  regular  nurses,  prac- 
tical nurses,  aides,  and  attendants. 

Psychiatric  Social  Workers  usually  have  a Master’s  de- 
gree in  psychiatric  social  work.  They  work  predominantly 
in  federal,  state,  and  community  agencies  dealing  with  psy- 
chiatric problems,  but  many  are  employed  on  staffs  of  hos- 
pitals. 

These  five  professional  groups  work  together  in  hospital 
settings,  and  (minus  the  nurses)  in  clinic  settings,  as  a 
psychiatric  "team,"  each  with  its  own  area  of  competence 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  patients  with  psychiatric 
problems. 

Psychiatric  Treatment 

Where  treatment  is  given  depends  largely  on  the  type 
and  severity  of  the  illness  of  a particular  patient.  When- 
ever it  is  feasible,  the  person  with  psychiatric  difficulties 
should  be  treated  as  an  outpatient  — by  a psychiatrist  or 
psychoanalyst  in  private  practice,  or  in  an  outpatient  clinic 
— so  that  there  is  no  more  disruption  of  the  person’s  life 
situation,  and  no  more  expense,  than  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. For  various  reasons  outpatient  treatment  may  not  be 
feasible.  There  may  be  no  psychiatrist  or  clinic  available 
in  the  individual’s  home  community;  the  degree  of  illness 
may  be  somewhat  too  severe  for  adequate  treatment  to  be 
given  in  one  to  five  hours  per  week  of  office  or  clinic  ap- 
pointments; or  the  nature  of  the  illness  and  its  effects  on 
the  patient,  his  family,  his  job,  or  his  school  may  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  leave  his  regular  life  situation  for  a 
period  of  treatment,  yet  this  patient  may  not  be  at  all  ill 
enough  for  hospitalization  in  a closed  psychiatric  hospital. 
In  such  a case  an  open  psychiatric  hospital  or  sanitarium 
for  voluntary  patients,  with  no  commitment  procedure,  no 
locked  doors,  and  only  moderate  supervision,  may  be  the 
setting  which  is  most  desirable.  If  the  illness  has  reached 
a more  severe  level,  hospitalization  in  a closed  (locked) 
psychiatric  hospital  may  be  indicated. 

What  kind  of  treatment  is  given  is  again  dependent  on 
the  nature  and  severity  of  the  illness.  In  general,  treat- 
ment may  be  psychological  (psychotherapy,  psychoanalysis, 
guidance),  physiological  (electro-shock,  insulin  coma), 


pharmacological  (various  drugs,  such  as  sedatives,  stimu- 
lants, tranquilizers),  or  surgical  (brain  operations  such  as 
lobotomy).  Psychological  treatment  can  be  given  in  any 
of  the  three  settings  mentioned  above,  and  pharmacologi- 
cal treatment  might  also  in  some  cases.  Physiological 
treatment  and  surgery  would,  of  course,  be  given  in  the 
hospital  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Treatment  in  a hos- 
pital might  include  all  of  these  methods,  plus  a program  of 
recreational  and  avocational  activities,  and  possibly  some 
special  forms  of  adult  education,  together  with  organized 
group  living  for  purposes  of  re-education  in  the  conduct 
of  one’s  life. 

Research  in  Psychiatry 

The  best  hospital  in  which  to  be  treated  for  any  condi- 
tion — medical,  surgical,  or  psychiatric  — is  one  in  which 
teaching  and  research  are  carried  on  in  addition  to  the 
clinical  work,  for  the  best  men  and  the  highest  standards 
will  be  in  such  hospitals.  It  is  a relic  of  the  Dark  Ages 
for  a patient  to  hesitate  to  go  to  a teaching  and  research 
hospital  for  fear  of  being  practiced  on  by  incompetent 
young  doctors,  or  of  "being  experimented  on  like  a guinea 
pig”  for  research  purposes.  The  best  therapeutic  interests 
of  the  patient  always  provide  the  first  consideration  for  the 
staff  in  the  teaching  and  research  hospitals.  If  younger 
men  in  training  are  active  in  the  treatment,  they  have  been 
given  this  responsibility  by  experienced  staff  members 
who  keep  a close  eye  on  each  patient's  progress.  Research 
is  carried  on  with  chemicals  and  laboratory  animals  in 
medical  hospitals,  and  primarily  with  volunteer  human 
subjects  (mainly  employees  or  other  non-patients)  in  psy- 
chiatric hospitals.  If  patients’  case  material  is  used  in  psy- 
chiatric research,  it  is  done  in  conjunction  with  a group  of 
similar  cases  whom  the  psychiatrist  is  studying,  with  the 
patient’s  knowledge,  with  therapeutic  results  as  the  first 
consideration,  and  with  complete  anonymity  for  the  indi- 
vidual patient. 

Research  may  be  basic  or  applied.  Basic  research  in- 
volves the  quest  for  new  knowledge  in  any  field,  and  is 
unrelated  to  any  immediate  or  practical  use  to  which  such 
new  knowledge  may  be  put.  In  every  field  there  must  be 
continuous  inquiry  into  the  unknown  if  we  are  to  push 
back  the  boundaries  of  our  ignorance.  As  such  new 
knowledge  is  acquired  the  basis  researcher  pushes  on  into 
other  unknown  areas  which  attract  him,  while  applied  re- 
searchers pick  up  this  or  that  piece  of  new  knowledge  to 
test  out  its  practical  applications.  Without  a continuing 
supply  of  new  knowledge  developed  by  basic  research, 
there  is  no  reservoir  of  ideas  to  draw  upon  for  applied 
research. 

In  psychiatry  there  are  perhaps  four  main  fields  of  re- 
search inquiry  — • neurophysiological,  neurosurgical,  phar- 
macological, and  psychological.  All  of  these  are  being 
actively  pursued,  although  on  much  too  small  a scale  for 
want  of  financing,  and  none  is  pre-eminent  or  exclusive. 
New  knowledge  from  one  field  might  bring  about  a fresh 
spurt  of  productive  research  in  any  of  the  others,  and  much 
new  knowledge  from  all  of  them  will  be  necessary  before 
we  have  anything  approaching  a "break-through”  in  the 
tremendously  complicated  field  of  human  behavior.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  far  behind  in  the  field  of  human 
behavior  as  compared,  for  example,  to  our  great  progress 
in  nuclear  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanical  physics.  We 
have,  through  research  in  these  fields,  been  able  to  fashion 
the  means  for  world  destruction  and  almost  the  means  for 
travel  into  outer  space,  whereas  we  are  far  from  having 
carried  psychiatric  research  to  the  point  of  knowing  how 
to  prevent  mental  illness,  how  to  cure  many  cases  of 
mental  illness,  and  how  to  live  together  in  peace  on  the 
one  planet  we  now  inhabit. 
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Our  Major  Health  Problem  . . . 

Psychiatry  today,  as  I hope  I have  shown,  is  not  merely 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  mental  illness  as  it  occurs 
in  other  people’s  families.  It  is  a field  of  treatment  and 
investigation  that  touches  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us. 
None  of  us  is  so  thoroughly  healthy  psychologically  that 
he  can  take  a lofty  position  regarding  his  own  lack  of  need 
for  self  understanding;  and  even  if  he  were  so  healthy, 
there  are  always  his  wife  and  his  children  and  his  parents. 
College  alumni,  it  seems  to  me,  have  a special  responsibil- 
ity to  see  to  it  that  their  own  college,  at  least,  has  adequate 
psychiatric  service  available  for  the  students  who  attend  it, 
for  they  are  in  a critical  and  often  tumultuous  period  of 
their  lives  emotionally.  All  of  us,  as  responsible  citizens 
of  this  nation  have  an  obligation  as  tax-payers  and  as  civic 


leaders  to  understand  and  help  with  the  nation’s  Number 
One  public  health  problem.  And,  as  citizens  of  this  threat- 
ened planet,  we  have  a stake  no  less  than  that  of  survival 
itself  in  supporting  the  research  necessary  in  the  field  of 
human  living  and  human  relations  to  make  us  adequate 
to  deal  with  the  destructive  powers  our  research  into  phy- 
sical matters  has  put  into  our  hands. 


Since  1939  Oberlin  has  had  a psychiatrist  in  attendance  one  day 
a week  during  the  school  year.  Dr.  George  A.  Peabody,  of  Cleve- 
land, College  psychiatrist  since  March,  1951,  averages  250  individ- 
ual consultations  a year  with  45  ro  75  students.  A very  few  of  these 
leave  school  for  more  intensive  treatment.  Most  students  who  con- 
sult Dr.  Peabody  see  him  less  than  five  times  about  problems  which 
are  not  medically  serious.  In  addition  to  Dr.  Peabody’s  services 
Oberlin  has  trained  counselors  in  the  offices  of  the  deans  who  carry 
a substantial  share  of  the  counseling  load. 


THE  STAKE 
OF  THE 
STATE 


LUMAN  H.  TENNEY,  T8,  M.D.,  wins  the  confidence  of  a child  in  Mercer  County  Guidance 
Center,  one  of  the  clinics  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Bureau  of  Trenton  State  Hospital  of  which 

he  is  Director. 
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Help  wanted! 

32-month-old  girl.  Mute  for  past  three  months  after 
normal  speech  development.  Pays  little  attention  to  par- 
ents or  surroundings.  Repetitive  play.  Bangs  head 
against  wall.  I.Q.  estimated  average.  Sister  born  six 
months  ago. 

7-year-old  boy.  Mute  in  school.  Talks  only  at  home. 
Breaks  windows  of  father's  car  after  father  deserts  family. 
I.Q.  above  average. 

7-year-old  boy.  Sets  fires.  Expelled  from  all  schools 
for  aggressive  fighting.  Illegitimate.  Living  in  small 
community  where  born.  Good  I.Q. 

12-year-old  boy.  Non-reader  and  in  Binet  class,  though 
with  well  above  average  I.Q.  Guiltless  but  feels  involved 
in  death  of  brother  six  years  ago.  Has  head  and  stomach 
aches  for  which  no  medical  reason  can  be  found. 

15-year-old  boy.  I.Q.  above  150.  Only  passing  in 
school.  Mother  some  twenty  years  younger  than  father, 
who  serves  her  breakfast  in  bed,  complains  she  doesn  t 
trust  him  alone  with  his  younger  sister.  Father  at  insis- 
tence of  mother  beats  him,  and  both  now  wish  him  "put 
away”  because  of  defiant  behavior. 

17-year-old  girl.  Unstable  paternal  family.  Unable  to 
continue  school  because  of  anxiety  over  competition. 
Suspicious  of  and  hostile  to  parents  and  school,  who  are 
justifiably  suspicious  of  her  sex  reactions. 

25-year-old  mother  of  three  children.  Got  along  well 
in  business  world  and  when  living  close  to  her  family. 
After  moving  away  she  is  "paralyzed”  and  afraid  to  leave 
house.  Also  fears  she  may  harm  children. 

38-year-old  father  of  six,  who  is  a good  provider  for 
family  and  in  a compatible  marriage  relationship  accord- 
ing to  wife,  yet  who  is  referred  by  court  for  continued 
acts  of  sex  exhibitionism. 

These  are  but  samples  of  problems  referred  to  the  five 
clinics  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Bureau  of  Trenton  State 
Hospital,  a public,  tax-supported  institution  using  the 
psychiatric,  psychological,  and  psychiatric  social  work 
clinic  staff  in  team-approach  to  the  preventive  problems 
of  mental  illness. 

The  Bureau  clinics  offer  diagnostic  service  to  citizens 
of  an  area  of  more  than  half  of  New  Jersey  with  an  urban 
and  rural  population  of  more  than  one  and  one-half 
million.  Relatively  "non-modifiable”  cases,  for  which 
clinic  facilities  do  not  appear  to  be  suited,  are  referred  to 
the  proper  institution  and  agencies,  public  or  private. 
Children  and  adults  with  relatively  "modifiable"  neurotic 
disorders  are  offered  short-term  treatment  service  within 
the  limits  of  time  and  personnel.  These  "modifiable”  dis- 
orders are  disturbed  inter-personal  relationships  in  the 
family,  school,  employment,  and  community  daily  living. 
Some  group  psychotherapy  is  offered  by  the  Mercer  Area 
Clinic.  In  addition,  the  clinic  staffs  interpret  to  the  public, 
especially  to  the  physician,  the  nurse,  the  teacher,  the 
court,  and  agency  groups,  the  principles  of  mental  health 
through  case  consultation,  discussion,  and  film  presenta- 
tion. 

Diagnosis 

In  the  problem  of  diagnosis  the  value  of  the  team  ap- 


proach is  great.  Three  differently  trained  members  of  the 
team  add  their  findings  with  those  of  the  teacher,  the 
family  physician,  and  other  persons  close  to  the  patient 
and  his  family,  such  as  the  school-nurse  and  the  minister. 
With  a good  history  of  life  experiences  in  their  social 
settings  plus  these  findings,  a fairly  accurate  diagnosis  can 
be  made  in  team  or  staff  conference,  with  delineation  of 
conscious  and  unconscious  factors  and  forces. 

The  term  "modifiable”  with  respect  to  certain  cases  is 
used  in  only  a relative  sense  to  denote  those  who  can 
benefit  from  treatment  in  an  out-patient  clinical  setting 
while  they  are  carrying  on  their  regular  living.  In  the 
same  relative  sense,  the  term  "non-modifiable”  denotes 
those  who  need  more  intensive  supervision  and  treatment 
in  hospitals  or  training  schools. 

Most  emotional  illnesses  are  felt  to  be  "modifiable”  and 
consequently  correctible,  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree  de- 
pending on  how  early  they  are  recognized.  Psychiatry  and 
clinical  studies  are  increasingly  demonstrating  the  fact  that, 
although  a certain  amount  of  stress  can  produce  mental 
illness  in  anyone,  and  that  constitutional  factors  play  no 
small  part  in  vulnerability  to  stress,  yet  most  personality 
disorders  have  their  inception  in  childhood:  through 

"broken  homes”  and  neglect,  conscious  or  unconscious  re- 
jection, or  overprotection,  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  Fur- 
thermore, we  know  that  such  insecurity  and  anxiety  pro- 
duce personality  patterns  and  emotional  disturbances  that 
become  increasingly  fixed  and  crystallized.  For  example, 
Johnny  at  age  three  feels  unwanted  by  his  parents;  at  age 
nine  he  feels  that  the  school  and  his  mates  are  "picking" 
on  him;  at  age  eighteen  he  feels  that  society,  and  especially 
his  work-boss  are  "against”  him,  and  that  "voices”  are 
telling  him  to  destroy  his  enemies.  At  this  point  he  is 
now  considered  "unmodifiable”  material  for  our  clinical 
services,  and  needs  hospitalization  for  intensive  drug-and- 
psycho-therapy.  To  repeat,  the  earlier  the  emotional  dis- 
turbance is  diagnosed,  the  less  treatment  is  needed. 

Treatment 

Diagnosis,  however,  is  a sterile  thing  if  some  form  of 
treatment  cannot  be  given.  And  treatment  of  the  child 
alone  brings  about  poor  results  unless  the  parents  can 
really  involve  themselves.  When  they  do,  "short-term" 
therapy  can  be  most  satisfactory.  The  school  is  frequently 
brought  into  the  situation  if  modification  of  their  program 
is  felt  needed  for  more  or  less  stimulation  or  pressure  in 
certain  areas.  The  family  physician  prescribes  and  over- 
sees any  needed  medication. 

When  group  therapy  was  instituted  several  years  ago, 
it  was  because  of  "back-log"  pressure  on  our  limited  time 
and  personnel,  rather  than  because  of  choice  of  method. 
Today,  we  are  finding  it  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  help- 
ing some  parents  to  an  interest  in  the  behavior  of  their 
children,  and  perhaps  to  go  from  there  to  an  understand- 
ing of  their  own  problems  in  individual  treatment. 

We  have  a number  of  therapy  groups.  There  is  a group 
for  fathers,  which  meets  in  the  evening  to  obviate  diffi- 
culty in  getting  off  from  work.  There  is  a child  activity 
group  and  an  adolescent  group,  which  consists  of  court 
referrals  of  supposedly  first-offenders.  This  group,  we 
regret  to  report,  meets  with  only  medium  success,  since 
it  is  seldom  that  we  can  interest  the  parents,  if  they  exist. 
There  is  a therapy  group  for  mothers  of  brain-injured 
children,  which  has  proved  consistently  rewarding  and 
helpful,  and  a group  for  mothers  with  neurotic  anxiety, 
which  has  also  been  quite  helpful. 

During  the  year  1956-57,  some  738  new  patients  were 
evaluated  and/or  treated  in  these  clinics  in  a total  num- 
ber of  9,692  patient  interviews,  or  an  average  of  13  ses- 
sions per  individual  or  family.  Some  2,771  team  or  staff 
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conferences,  family,  agency,  or  school  conferences  were 
held  regarding  them.  Of  these,  some  65  per  cent  were 
considered  successfully  adjusted  and  about  20  per  cent  im- 
proved. Most  of  our  patients,  I might  add,  come  from 
marginal  income  families. 

Educating  the  Public 

The  third  function  of  our  clinic  service  is  that  of  mental 
health  interpretation  to,  and  education  of,  die  public.  As 
the  State  and  County  Mental  Health  Associations  have 
developed  and  strengthened,  less  time  has  been  given  to 
education  at  the  "grass-roots”  level,  and  more  to  education 
at  the  professional  level:  i.e.,  public  and  private  child  and 
family  agencies,  teacher,  nurse,  physician,  clergy,  and 
court. 

Staff  conferences  and  case  consultations  are  used  to 
bring  about  a better  understanding  of  personality  develop- 
ment from  childhood  on,  of  what  and  when  clinic  referrals 
should  be  made,  of  the  wide  limits  of  normal  development. 

We  try  to  help  the  teacher  understand  the  invidious- 
ness of  telling  parents  that  Johnny  "is  not  working  up 
to  his  I.Q.,  that  he  could  do  better  if  he  would  try,”  with- 
out making  sure  that  parents  haven't  already  been  home- 
pressuring  Johnny  for  better  grades.  It  may  be  that 
Johnny  is  already  engulfed  in  an  ever-widening  and  deep- 
ening vortex  of  anxiety. 

We  regard  our  community  mental  health  clinical  ser- 
vices as  an  important  part  of  the  total  state  mental  health 
program.  Our  program  is  a "primary”  preventive  one 
focussed  on  the  child  and  his  family  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  as  well  as  the  individual  adolescent  and  adult. 
We  feel  that  until  this  preventive  program  is  extended 
into  the  schools  and  community  there  will  be  need  to 
build  more  hospitals  at  far  greater  cost  to  care  for  seri- 
ously disturbed  patients. 

Trenton  State  Hospital  has  also  a "secondary”  preven- 
tive program,  separate  "After-Care”  Clinics,  which  help 
patients  readjust  to  community  living,  geared  to  prevent 
a return  to  the  Hospital.  Better  liaison  between  these  two 
preventive  services  is  developing  as  more  psychiatric  social 
workers  become  available.  Thus,  the  needed  extension  of 
the  hospital  into  the  community  becomes  ever  nearer  a 
reality. 

Cost  of  Operation 

The  five  clinics  were  operated  at  a State  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $200,000  and  a community  cost  of  $50,000. 
The  intangible  return  on  this  investment  is  high  in  terms 
of  human  values:  i.e.,  reduction  of  undue  anxieties  and 
hostilities  in  individuals  and  families,  in  the  parent- 
teacher-pupil  relationship,  in  establishing  a better  self- 
concept  and  realistic  goals  in  keeping  with  capabilities,  in 
developing  respect  for  the  individual  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  station  in  life;  in  short,  in  finding  a satis- 
faction in  living. 

A preventive  program  is  cheap  in  the  long  run.  For 
proper  effectiveness  it  needs  integration  with  the  school 
and  other  "child-care”  and  family  agencies;  with  the 
church  and  the  court  in  the  problems  of  delinquency,  di- 
vorce, and  the  "broken  home”;  with  the  Civil  Defense 
program,  and  with  many  others. 

In  an  area  such  as  we  serve,  with  a population  of 
1,500,000,  it  is  estimated  that  a minimum  of  fifteen  full 
clinic  teams  are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  clinical 
service,  provided  that  an  adequate  number  of  social 
agencies  are  also  established.  The  average  yearly  cost  of 
such  clinics  is  $50,000  to  $60,000,  or  a total  of  $900,000 
for  the  fifteen  clinics  necessary. 


No  such  money  was  available  at  State  level  in  New 
Jersey  in  1956,  even  if  psychiatrically  trained  personnel  to 
staff  them  could  be  had,  and  even  though  the  State  Men- 
tal Association  had  sufficiently  educated  people  to  handle 
mental  health  needs  at  the  "gross-roots”  level.  Thus  two 
problems  are  posed:  financing  and  training  personnel. 

The  first  problem  was  partially  solved  by  a legislative 
act  in  1957  which  matches  20c  of  State  funds  with  20c 
of  community  funds  for  the  establishment  of  mental  health 
clinic  services.  This,  of  course,  is  far  from  enough  (New 
York  State  matches  $1.00  State  funds  with  $1.00  Com- 
munity funds),  but  it  is  a practical  beginning,  one  which 
may  meet  the  need  while  clinic  personnel  are  being 
trained. 

This  legislative  act  also  transfers  to  the  county  and  the 
community  the  responsibility  of  establishing  a County 
Board  of  citizen  leaders  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  As  a result,  the  citizen  takes  a direct  interest  in 
the  mental  health  program  through  the  part  he  can  play 
in  surveying  community  needs  and  in  obtaining  clinical 
services. 

The  Problem  of  Personnel 

The  problem  of  training  personnel  was  also  partially 
met  by  Trenton  State  Hospital,  which  developed  an 
American  Medical  Association-approved  third-year  psy- 
chiatric residency  training  program  in  1955.  Six  months 
of  training  in  community  clinic  work  has  since  been  re- 
quired. 

This  has  necessitated  some  change  in  clinic  function 
for  the  Bureau.  Added  to  the  diagnostic,  treatment  and 
educational  functions  of  the  clinics  are  now  the  function 
of  training.  Our  program  now  regularly  rotates  three 
psychiatric  residents  from  Trenton  State  Hospital  and  one 
psychiatric  social  worker  in  field  placement  from  Rutgers 
University  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work.  This  coming 
year  there  will  be  room  for  one  more  social  worker  place- 
ment. It  is  also  anticipated  that  training  in  clinical  psy- 
chology, second  year  after  the  M.S.  degree,  will  be  begun. 
All  three  "disciplines”  now  have  well-trained  and  experi- 
enced department  heads,  and  the  staff  has  been  augmented 
this  year  by  a fully  trained  child  psychiatrist. 

An  "eclectic”  approach  is  maintained  toward  theories 
of  child  and  personality  development.  No  single  school 
of  psychiatric,  psychological,  or  sociological  thinking  is 
narrowly  followed.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  using  meth- 
ods which  experience  has  shown  will  give  the  best  results 
in  the  shortest  time.  In  following  such  a procedure,  the 
"jargons”  built  up  by  different  schools  of  thought  become 
converted  into  a common,  simple  language.  This,  we  feel, 
is  important,  'because  when  communication  fails  by  words 
meaning  different  things  to  different  people,  then  a cold 
war”  is  really  on.  As  it  is,  we  feel  that  allied  professional 
groups  such  as  teachers,  nurses,  physicians,  the  clergy,  and 
the  court  can  join  in  our  staff  conferences  or  read  our  re- 
ports without  feeling  confused  or  in  need  of  an  interpreter. 
Herein  lies  an  essential  for  mental  health.  When  die  in- 
dividual, the  group,  the  nation  can  talk  understanding  y 
with  each  other,  anxiety  and  hostility  are  allayed. 

A Research  Program 

We  have  not  yet  found  the  time  or  the  personnel  to 
add  a research  program  to  our  clinic  functions.^  Yet  this 
is  necessary  for  die  total  program.  We  must  pin-point 
still  better  in  our  diagnostic  program  if  we  are  to  be 
effective  in  the  technique  of  our  treatment  and  in  making 
definitive  recommendations  to  schools  and  other  resources. 
For  instance,  the  treatment  of  a child  who  has  a reading 
disability  through  such  a factor  as  "mixed  dominance, 
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Clinical  psychologist  Frank  Haronian 
works  with  a child  patient 
in  the  Mercer  Clinic. 

Note  the  crude  target  hanging  above 
the  doll  and  checkerboard. 


which  has  created  a poor  self-image  in  the  child  and  de- 
rision from  his  peers,  plus  anxiety  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  teachers,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  another  child 
whose  reading  disability  arises  from  an  emotional  disturb- 
ance developed  long  before  school  started. 

In  this  regard  I should  like  to  point  out  that  the  many 
research  studies  in  juvenile  delinquency  show  a markedly 
high  incidence  of  non-readers  among  delinquents.  When 
we  consider  the  importance  of  the  printed  word  in  mod- 
ern communication,  we  can  better  sense  the  feeling  of 
"excommunication”  that  a non-reader  has,  and  the  hostility 
that  this  develops  toward  authority  — parents,  teachers, 
and  the  usual  peer-group  — and  his  gravitation  to  the 
"gang"  of  others  handicapped  as  he  is.  The  dearth  of, 
the  great  need  for,  capable  remedial-reading  teachers  in 
our  schools  is  thus  highlighted  as  one  of  the  approaches 
in  combatting  delinquency. 

Let  me  add  one  further  possibility  of  action,  an  inte- 
gration of  the  problem  of  so-called  "juvenile  delinquency” 
with  Civil  Defense.  Studies  from  all  areas  show  the  need 
in  a large  percentage  of  adolescent  "delinquents”  of  a good 
father  figure  with  whom  to  identify,  one  who  will  "stick 
with”  the  lad  even  though  the  latter  will  be  both  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously  testing  him  out  as  a real  friend  in 
many  difficult  ways.  A further  need  of  the  adolescent  is  to 
feel  wanted,  to  feel  that  he  is  of  some  value.  The  demand 
for  such  recognition  often  leads  to  his  anti-social  behavior, 
paradoxical  though  it  may  seem. 

Now  suppose  that  by  arrangement  between  Juvenile 
Courts  and  Civil  Defense  authorities  a "delinquent”  should 
be  attached  as  assistant  to  an  air  warden,  at  least  on  a trial 
basis,  before  remanding  him  to  a reformatory  as  a second- 
class  citizen.  To  have  an  obvious  share  in  national  de- 
fense, such  as  sky-watching  and  spotting  planes  at  night, 
would,  1 think,  develop  a better  self-concept.  I would 


predict  a salvage  of  many  from  the  delinquent  group, 
which  so  far  seem  "unmodifiable”  by  present  psychiatric 
techniques.  I would  also  guess  that  a lone  and  dreary 
four-hour  vigil  would  be  greatly  changed  for  the  inter- 
ested Warden,  and  that  our  skies  would  be  better  watched. 

In  conclusion,  I will  only  return  to  a consideration  of 
the  problems  mentioned  in  "Help  Wanted,”  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks,  and  to  make  sure  you  are  not  left 
with  the  feeling  that  community  psychiatric  clinics  can 
provide  any  full  answer  to  the  problems  of  mental  health. 
Too  often  we  psychiatrists  have  assumed  an  unwarranted 
arrogance  here.  We  are  far  from  having  all  the  answers 
at  the  present  time.  And  as  we  do  get  closer  to  the 
solution,  we  realize  more  and  more  how  maintaining  good 
mental  health  needs  the  concerted  action  of  everyone. 

At  present  two  things  seem  sorely  needed  in  turning 
the  tide  of  mental  illness:  (1)  Professionally  trained  per- 
sonnel with  a wide  base  of  education  in  the  humanities 
and  in  social  science  to  enter  the  clinical  field  and  (2)  An 
expanded  interest  by  all  of  us  in  a mental  health  program, 
best  given  at  the  community  level,  integrated  with  home, 
school,  church,  and  youth  development  activities. 


Dr.  Luruan  H.  Tenney,  T8,  has  been  Director  and  Clinical  Psy- 
chiatrist of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Bureau  of  Trenton  State  Hospital, 
New  Jersey,  since  1946.  From  1931-1941  he  was  Student  Health 
Physician  and  Psychiatrist  at  Princeton  University.  A veteran  of 
World  War  I,  he  served  as  Lieutenant  C.  mmander  in  the  Navy 
Medical  Corps  during  World  War  II,  1941-1946.  Among  his  other 
assignments,  he  was  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Neuro-Psychiatry 
in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospitals  in  Norman,  Oklahoma,  and  Long 
Beach,  California.  His  wife  is  the  former  Kathryn  Louise  Fahrney. 
Their  two  sons,  James  Bernard,  '55,  and  Richard  Luman  are  now  in 
medical  school. 
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GEORGE  P.  DOMINICK,  ’40,  B.D.  "Re- 
ligion promotes  healthy  living  when  it 
fosters  a sense  of  belonging.1' 


THE  ROLE 

OF  THE  CHAPLAIN 


By  GEORGE  P.  DOMINICK,  ’40,  B.D. 


Mental  illness  is  gradually  being  recognized  as  a 
major  concern  in  our  country.  There  were  more 
people  as  patients  in  psychiatric  hospitals  in  1955  (average 
daily  census  740,295 ) than  there  are  people  in  the  state 
of  North  Dakota.  An  estimated  16  million  people  in  the 
United  States  are  suffering  from  some  form  of  mental 
illness.1 

At  the  North  Dakota  State  Hospital  in  Jamestown,  one 
of  586  mental  hospitals  in  the  country,  there  is  a popu- 
lation of  about  1,800  persons  and  a staff  which  includes 
two  full-time  Protestant  Chaplains.  Since  1953  tremendous 
strides  have  been  made  here  in  the  improvement  of  the 
way  both  the  staff  and  the  public  have  come  to  think  of, 
care  for,  and  treat  people  needing  help.  One  of  the  factors 
in  the  total  concern  for  our  patients  is  the  work  and 
interest  of  the  Chaplains. 

Some  of  the  most  frequent  questions  asked  of  us  are: 
What  do  you  think  about  your  sick  people?  What  do 
you  do  for  them?  How  do  you  do  it?  What  does  reli- 
gion have  to  do  with  causing  mental  illness?  How  can 
you  promote  recovery  and  mental  health?  I shall  try  to 
answer  these  questions. 

The  vital  need  for  a Chaplain  is  the  need  for  a person 
with  a sensitive  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  feelings  of 
the  mentally  ill  individual.  We  are  all  people  with  feel- 
ings, but  the  mentally  sick  person  is  so  overwhelmed  by  a 


‘The  figures  are  from  the  1957  report  of  the  National  Committee 
Against  Mental  Illness,  Inc.  What  Are  the  Pacts  about  Mental 
Illness? 
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host  of  feelings  — impairing,  tearing,  smothering,  over- 
powering — that  his  very  being  reaches  out  for  under- 
standing. The  patient’s  illness  is  regarded  as  a language 
in  which  he  is  trying  to  find  answers  to  overwhelming 
feelings  of  anxiety;  his  words  (or  the  lack  of  them)  and 
his  behavior  become  symbols  of  deep-seated  feelings  by 
which  he  is  trying  to  express  himself. 

These  feelings  and  the  resulting  confusions  come  into 
existence  because  of  his  experiences  with  other  people. 
They  are  not  generated  entirely  within  the  individual,  but 
come  out  of  living  relationships  with  mother,  father,  sisters 
and  brothers,  the  dog,  the  neighbor,  the  teacher,  the  wife, 
out  of  every  experience  which  impinges  upon  him  and  to 
which  he  reacts.  The  feelings  that  the  individual  has 
are  a world  of  experiences  encompassing  all  his  interper- 
sonal relationships. 

Within  this  awareness  of  the  Chaplain,  there  is  also  a 
continuing  appreciation  of  the  mentally  ill  person  as  one 
whose  origin  is  in  God's  creativeness.  There  is  an  aware- 
ness that  the  ill  one,  as  well  as  others,  is  in  a context  of 
creative,  purposeful  power  and  not  isolated  and  alone.  A 
patient  in  our  alcoholic  treatment  program  spoke  one  day 
of  this  awareness  which  came  to  him  through  a conver- 
sation. While  doing  some  odd  jobs  of  carpentry  in  a 
hospital  room,  with  his  mind  more  concerned  with  a 
hangover  and  with  his  family  troubles  than  with  his  work, 
a nurse  stopped  by  and  chanced  to  remark,  "You  re  just 
like  our  Lord.”  For  two  days  this  statement  bothered 
him.  He  couldn't  figure  out  what  she  could  possibly 
mean.  Finally  he  asked  her,  and  she  said,  Our  Lord  was 
a carpenter,  too.”  For  him  it  meant  that  there  was  the 
possibility  of  God’s  expression  in  him,  even  though  for 
the  time  being  he  was  an  alcoholic. 
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One  psychiatrist  said  recently,  "Our  job  [psychiatry]  is 
to  add  life  to  years,  not  years  to  life.”  This  sounds  very 
much  like  Jesus’  words  of  coming  so  that  we  might  have 
more  abundant  life.  The  concern  of  the  Chaplain  is  to 
help  the  individual  become  a person  who  can  enter  into 
the  fullest  possible  expression  of  himself  in  relation  to 
others  and  to  God.  The  goal  in  this  respect  may  not 
differ  too  much  from  that  of  the  psychiatrist,  and  there  is 
more  and  more  evidence  of  and  progress  toward  coopera- 
tion in  these  two  professions.  The  patients  who  come  to 
our  hospital  often  talk  to  a psychiatrist  about  their  fear 
of  people,  guilt  over  sexual  practices,  anger,  bitterness, 
hatred  and  may  put  their  need  in  terms  of  forgiveness  and 
love.  These  very  feelings  and  needs  have  been  the  con- 
cern of  religion  for  centuries. 

Some  interpretations  of  Christianity  have  led  many 
people  to  believe  that  feelings  of  hate,  resentment,  anger, 
and  guilt  are  so  thoroughly  a part  of  each  person  that  the 
person  is  evil  and  therefore  of  little  worth.  With  more 


ward  visits,  referrals  by  doctors,  group  activities  of  ward 
services,  choir,  and  Sunday  worship.  All  these  become 
vehicles  for  conveying  attitudes  of  acceptance,  under- 
standing, listening,  and  trust,  out  of  which  a working  re- 
lationship can  develop.  It  is  in  this  kind  of  "being”  that 
a patient  can  gain  a new  experience,  a life-giving  experi- 
ence of  love  and  forgiveness  which  forms  the  basis  for 
small  new  beginnings. 

The  work  of  a Chaplain  is  not  one  of  going  about  with 
Bible  in  hand,  dispensing  prayers,  leaflets,  or  scriptures 
and  expecting  miracles  to  happen.  It  is  one  of  conveying 
an  attitude  of  acceptance  and  genuine  concern  for  the 
individual  by  intelligent  listening  and  objectifying  feel- 
ings in  a quiet  relationship  where  the  patient,  for  the 
most  part,  is  encouraged  to  share  his  deep  fears,  anger, 
hostility,  and  guilt. 

One  person,  over  a period  of  months,  seen  twice  a 
week,  begins  by  expressing  his  need  for  "positive 
thoughts.”  He  talks  at  length  of  all  the  attempts  he  has 


A “religious  service"  at  North  Dakota  State  Hospital  opens  by  the  singing  of  familar  hymns  and  the  reading  of  a scriptural  passage  In  thes, 
services  Mr.  Dominick  indicates,  We  have  seen  some  significant  changes  take  place.” 


understanding  of  the  nature  of  personality,  we  can  see 
these  negative  feelings  as  exaggerations  of  normal  feelings 
and  in  treatment  allow  them  to  take  their  normal  place 
without  impairing  the  personality. 

One  leading  psychiatrist  has  expressed  this  idea  in  stat- 
ing that  our  biggest  problem  is  loving  the  things  we 
should  love,  and  hating  the  things  we  should  hate  rather 
than  getting  the  two  mixed  up. 

Briefly,  this  is  what  I think  about  the  sick  person  and, 
indeed,  about  all  people.  How  is  this  translated  into 
action?  What  is  done?  How  is  it  accomplished? 

An  Attitude  of  Acceptance 

The  Chaplain  is  one  member  of  a team  of  people 
focusing  what  he  is  and  what  he  has  gained  of  insight 
and  skill  on  helping  the  sick  person  understand  himself 
What  he  does  is  not  as  important  as  what  he  is  and  what 
he  becomes  to  the  patient.  Contact  with  the  patient  is 
first  made  in  an  initial  admission  interview,  then  come 


made  to  get  his  negative  thoughts  out  of  his  head,”  by 
reading  the  Bible  and  memorizing  verses.  Gradually  he 
speaks  of  his  desire  to  injure  his  wife  and  children,  his 
fear  of  knives  and  sharp  objects.  He  remembers  a few 
isolated  incidents  of  his  cold  and  fearful  relationship  as 
a young  boy  with  his  father  and  his  early  general  feel- 
ing of  lack  of  interest  in  anything  at  home  on  the  farm. 
At  this  point,  most  of  these  happenings  are  a "blank,” 
but  with  assurance  of  acceptance  he  speaks  a little  of  the 
long  standing  pattern  of  hostility  and  the  need  to  talk 
about  these  feelings  rather  than  to  cover  them  up  with 
religious  platitudes  and  so-called  "positive  thinking.” 
Another  of  the  very  interesting  weekly  group  activities 
conducted  is  a service  in  a continuous  treatment  ward 
composed  of  about  fifty  women,  many  of  whom  have  not 
spoken  for  years.  A "religious  service”  of  half  an  hour 
is  opened  by  singing  some  familiar  hymns  and  the  read- 
ing of  a passage  from  the  scriptures.  Then  follows  a 
conversation  period,  in  which  patients  can  speak  of  any- 
thing they  choose.  The  service  is  then  closed  by  prayer 
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Patients  at  the  North  Dakota  State  Mental  Hospital  engage  in  group  singing  in  the  continuous  treatment  ward  composed  of  about  50  women. 

George  Dominick,  '40,  right,  is  leading  the  singing. 


and  a hymn.  The  elements  of  this  service  are  designed 
to  accept  patients  as  they  are,  begin  where  they  are,  and 
stimulate  the  sharing  of  thoughts  and  feelings.  In  these 
services  we  have  seen  some  significant  changes  taking 
place  and  a great  deal  of  actual  patient  communication, 
some  on  a non-verbal  level.  There  is  movement  in  and 
out  of  the  room,  which  is  open,  movement  toward  the 
front  or  rear,  participation  in  group  conversation  where 
once  there  was  no  verbalization.  All  of  this  has  mean- 
ing and  value  in  the  ultimate  goal  of  relating  better  to 
each  other  and  to  real  situations. 

The  Authority  of  Fear 

The  foregoing  implies  a particular  point  of  view  con- 
cerning the  place  of  religion  in  mental  illness  and  health. 
I believe  that  religion  encompasses  the  broadest  possible 
concerns  of  man’s  life,  his  struggles  and  accomplishments, 
both  individually  and  socially.  Religion,  however,  can 
promote  or  reinforce  illness  just  as  well  as  it  can  promote 
health.  Religion  can  place  the  weight  of  its  authority  to 
reinforce  fear,  punishment,  and  condemnation  all  out  of 
proportion  to  reality.  A seven-year-old  boy  came  to  the 
room  of  an  adult  friend  one  evening.  After  a few  min- 
utes he  asked,  "Will  God  knock  you  dead  with  a bolt  of 
lightning  if  you  steal?’’  It  turned  out  that  he  and  a boy  friend 
had  stolen  some  apples  from  a neighbor.  A third  boy 
solemnly  said  he  would  be  found  dead  in  bed  the  next 
morning.  His  aunt  had  told  him  that  the  Bible  said  that 
God  would  strike  dead  anyone  who  stole.  Teaching  of 
this  kind  imposed  by  a strict  and  uncompromising  parental 
authority  adds  problems  to  the  young  person. 

A young  girl  in  her  teens  enjoyed  dancing  and  had 
the  normal  desire  for  boy  friends  and  mixed  parties.  At 
a church  conference  one  summer  she  was  taught  that 
dancing  was  sinful.  She  came  away  loaded  with  fear 
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of  her  normal  desire  for  association  with  boys.  She  left 
camp  promising  to  stop  dancing  and  to  read  a chapter  of 
the  Bible  daily.  For  three  years  she  identified  this  with 
Christian  salvation  and  felt  very  guilty  when  she  broke 
her  promises.  This  in  itself  was  not  the  cause  of  her 
later  problems  as  a wife,  but  it  was  stored  away  in  her 
experience  of  guilt  about  herself.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
have  the  teaching  of  religion  so  confusing  to  the  person 
struggling  with  ideas  of  sex  and  the  body  that  it  does  more 
harm  than  good. 

With  characteristic  insight  a very  sick  person  re- 
cendy  said,  "If  I had  not  been  raised  in  a Christian  home 
I would  not  be  sick  today.”  He  obviously  was  referring 
to  a kind  of  Christianity  that  emphasized  fear  and  the 
judgment  of  God,  and  a self-defacing  concept  of  sacrifice 
and  suffering  which  Christ  would  never  have  recognized. 
There  was  little  concept  of  God’s  love  through  the  love 
of  people,  of  understanding  by  his  parents,  of  acceptance 
of  some  of  his  anger  and  hatred,  or  of  the  kind  of  love 
which  gave  him  freedom  to  make  mistakes  without  feel- 
ing that  the  world  would  crash  about  his  shoulders. 

Importance  of  Love 

In  working  with  sick  people  we  see  quite  clearly  that 
religion  does  not  make  people  "whole"  or  holy  (these 
words  come  from  the  same  root)  through  indoctrination, 
but  that  religion  functions  most  helpfully  when  there  is 
expressed  and  felt  the  love  Jesus  talked  about  in  a living 
relationship. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a person  finds  God’s  love  only  to 
the  extent  that  he  has  been  loved,  and  being  loved  again 
and  again  he  will  be  able  to  love  others.  Religion  pro- 
motes healthy  living  when  it  fosters  a sense  of  belonging 
to  parents,  to  family,  and  to  the  larger  community;  when 
it  promotes  respect  for  the  individual.  Religion  pro- 
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motes  health  when  it  supports  discipline  in  an  attitude  of 
kindness,  when  it  accepts  anger  and  hostility  as  part  of 
human  living,  to  be  controlled  but  not  denied. 

As  an  illustration  I think  of  a person  who  spent  most 
of  his  thirty-five  years  struggling  with  the  feeling  of 
anger,  hatred,  and  guilt  revolving  around  his  mother,  who 
raised  him,  and  his  father,  who  left  him.  In  every  signifi- 
cant action  that  he  took,  he  had  a severe,  painful  feeling 
of  his  unworthiness.  The  freedom  to  speak,  to  cry,  to 
question,  to  feel  at  times  the  full  force  of  his  sick  self 
gave  him  a glimpse  of  part  of  himself  that  lay  beneath 
the  outer  shell.  A break-through  came  one  day,  a realiza- 
tion, "But  she  wasn’t  responsible  for  my  creation;  my 
birth,  yes,  but  not  my  creation.  There  was  something 
better  than  she  gave  me,  something  which  she  couldn’t 
take  away.” 

Need  for  Training 

To  the  work  of  the  Chaplain  and  his  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  religion  and  psychology  is  the  training  of  the 
person  to  do  the  job.  Training  involves  something  more 
than  technique  and  method.  It  involves  essentially  what 
education  involves;  that  this  is,  helping  the  person  to  be- 
come a person  in  the  fullest  expression  of  his  mind,  heart, 
and  body. 

In  the  1920’s  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  spoke  to  theological  students  and  clergy- 
men urging  a more  complete  training  for  clergymen  along 
the  lines  of  clinical  experience  of  a medical  intern.  In 
association  with  Dr.  Boisen,  who  had  personal  experience 
with  mental  illness,  Dr.  Cabot  and  others  finally  formed, 
in  1930,  an  incorporated  group  called  the  Council  for 
Clinical  Training  to  encourage  and  train  clergymen  in 
the  art  of  understanding  and  ministering  to  people, 
whether  they  be  in  an  institution  or  in  the  parish. 

In  the  years  that  have  intervened  there  has  been  growth 
and  change  within  this  training  organization,  and  there 
have  been  other  groups  organized  along  the  same 
lines.  Today  in  the  group  comprising  the  Council  there 
are  about  fifty  full-time  Chaplains  as  supervisors  of  train- 
ing programs  for  students  and  clergy.  In  any  one  year 
approximately  300  students  choose  to  study  three  months 
or  more  in  centers  across  the  United  States.  These  centers 
offer  a face-to-face  experience  with  mentally,  physically, 
and  socially  sick  people,  an  intensive  group  experience 
with  other  students,  and  the  opportunity  of  association 


with  other  professional  people.  Individual  counseling 
with  a trained  Chaplain  to  learn  not  only  about  patients 
and  counseling  methods,  but  about  oneself  is  an  integral 
part  of  such  a clinical  experience. 

Dorothy  Baruck  in  her  book  One  Little  Boy  has  this  to 
say  about  those  who  seek  to  help  others:  "A  reservoir  with- 
out water  cannot  take  water  to  those  who  are  thirsty. 
Neither  can  a starved  person  feed  another  out  of  full 
bounty.”  These  words  express  the  heart  of  the  purpose 
and  program  of  the  Council  for  Clinical  Training.  The 
clergyman  can  know  the  Book,  the  particular  theology, 
the  latest  do-it-yourself  techniques,  but  until  and  unless  he 
looks  into  himself,  until  he  becomes  aware  of  his  own 
areas  of  starvation,  he  cannot  quench  the  thirst  in  others  or 
help  to  fill  empty  lives. 

Clinical  Training,  in  its  design  to  help  students  to  be- 
come aware  of  their  own  feeling,  is  one  of  the  significant 
movements  in  theological  education. 

The  demands  made  upon  clergymen  in  the  parish  has 
made  them  aware  of  their  own  personal  needs.  Since 
1953  over  250  clergymen  from  the  state  of  North  Dakota 
have  voluntarily  participated  in  three  day  orientation  ses- 
sions at  our  State  Hospital.  Superintendent,  Clinical  Di- 
rector, Psychiatrist,  Psychologist,  Director  of  Nurses,  Di- 
rector of  Social  Work,  and  Alcoholic  Counselor  meet 
with  them.  Seminar  sessions  are  held  in  the  evening  to 
relate  the  experience  to  religion.  Such  programs  are  not 
designed  as  a substitute  for  basic  training  but  do  serve 
to  give  each  person  a better  understanding  of  the  mentally 
ill,  the  families  of  patients,  and  the  work  the  hospital  is 
doing.  Many  times  the  clergyman  himself  seeks  counsel 
about  his  own  problems.  Some  manage  to  take  time  out 
for  fulltime  training  at  a later  date. 

The  Chaplain  in  a mental  institution  has,  I feel,  a 
unique  opportunity,  though  limited,  to  serve  those  who  need 
our  help. 


George  P.  Dominick,  '40,  is  Protestant  Chaplain  at  North  Dakota 
State  Hospital,  Jamestown,  North  Dakota.  He  holds  a B.D.  degree 
from  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Fol- 
lowing a year  of  study  with  the  Council  for  Clinical  Training,  Inc., 
he  spent  two  years  as  Protestant  Chaplain  in  the  St.  Louis  City  Hos- 
pital and  seven  years  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  first  in 
Danbury,  Connecticut,  and  then  at  Northeastern  Federal  Peniten- 
tiary, Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania.  In  1947  he  married  Mary  Elizabeth 
Hyatt,  a nurse  anesthetist.  They  have  one  daughter,  Robyn  Ann,  8 
years  old. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


white  and  colored  races.  In  accordance  with 
your  suggestion,  here  is  my  letter,  written 
from  the  border  state  of  Tennessee  by  one 
who  has  lived  both  South  and  North,  both 
in  agricultural,  rural  sections  and  in  metro- 
politan areas.  Without  actually  making  a 
study  of  the  situation,  I believe  that  I have 
had  a chance  to  observe  personally  many 
facets  of  the  over-all  problem  that  many  of 
our  10,000  strong  have  not  been  privileged 
to  experience.  . . . 

Since  1952  we  have  . . . lived  in  Dyers- 
burg,  a small  town  in  West  Tennessee.  . . . 
Race  relations,  in  general,  are  calm  in  Dy- 
ersburg.  Public  leaders  state  publicly  and 
privately  that  integration  in  the  schools, 
if  it  comes  at  all,  will  come  only  by  armed 
force.  At  the  same  time  those  same  leaders 


are  hard  at  work  for  Negro  betterment.  The 
newest  and  most  modern  school  in  town 
is  Bruce  High  School  for  Negroes.  Slum 
clearance  and  public  housing  are  current 
projects.  ...  I often  wonder  if  we  too  are 
sitting  on  a powder  keg.  Will  Negro  lead- 
ers here  light  the  fuse  by  asking  for  court 
assistance  in  integration?  If  they  do,  will 
we  be  another  Clinton  or  Little  Rock?  Will 
the  Negroes  benefit  in  the  long  run? 

I wish  every  white  and  Negro  leader  in 
both  North  and  South  could  read  the  second 
paragraph  of  June  Braun  Pfister’s  letter  in 
the  December  Alumni  Magazine.  Here  is 
a woman  living  in  Olean,  New  York,  who, 
after  a visit  to  Dallas,  Texas,  expresses  in  a 
few  very  well  chosen  words  the  attitude  of 
most  thinking  Southerners.  I have  thor- 


( Continued  from  page  2) 

oughly  read  the  articles  by  Professors  Simp- 
son, Yinger,  and  Turner.  They  are  very 
well  prepared  academically  and  carry  their 
thoughts  to  a logical  conclusion,  but  from 
the  ivory  towers  of  Oberlin,  they  fail  to  ob- 
tain the  insight  necessary  to  resolve  the  race 
problem  in  its  present  irritated  state  to  its 
basic  fundamenals,  which  Mrs.  Pfister  has 
so  ably  done  in  one  short  visit  to  the  present 
scene  of  conflict. 

In  closing,  I note,  and  I hope  the  three 
Professors  will  also  note,  the  publication  of 
recent  Gallup  Poll  statistics  which  show  an 
increasing  public  resistance  to  the  Supreme 
Court  order  among  white  Southerners. 

William  M.  Holmes,  '35 
Dyersburg,  Tennessee 
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'Building  for  Today  and  Tomorrow 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

estimated  cost  of  $5,500,000,  has  five  steps,  briefly  re- 
viewed here: 

1.  A new  science  building,  and  the  renovation  of  Sev- 
erance Chemical  Laboratory  to  house  the  Depart- 
ments of  Psychology,  Geology  and  Geography. 

2.  An  addition  to  the  Sophronia  Brooks  Hall  Audi- 
torium, to  house  the  speech  department,  and  the 
demolition  of  Sturges  Hall,  in  which  the  depart- 
ment is  now  located. 

3.  Demolition  of  the  old  Second  Congregational 
Church  and  construction  of  a new  Conservatory  of 
Music  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  Sturges  and 
the  Church. 

4.  Demolition  of  Warner  Hall  and  construction  of  the 
Henry  Churchill  King  Memorial  Building  on  that 
important  site. 

5.  Abandonment  and  sale  of  Westervelt  Hall. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program,  to  be  completed  by 
1964,  will  involve  a new  Men's  Gymnasium,  a new  Col- 
lege Library,  renovation  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  com- 
pletion of  the  Science  Building,  and  possible  demolition . 
of  Peters  Hall. 

The  building  program  decision,  like  every  other  de- 
cision at  Oberlin,  was  based  in  some  measure  upon  the 
original  concepts  which  guided  the  founders  of  the  col- 
lege, and  upon  every  act  of  growth  and  progress  since  the 
founding.  In  equal  measure,  the  decision  was  governed 
by  the  best  possible  estimates  of  what  Oberlin’s  future 
course  will  be;  the  problems,  challenges  and  opportunities 
which  we  and  our  successors  must  face  tomorrow.  The 
program,  as  conceived,  is  not  isolated  in  any  respect  from 
past  tradition  or  future  promise.  Nor  is  it  monumental. 
It  is,  the  Trustees  believe,  a proper  step,  taken  in  proper 
sequence  to  guarantee  Oberlin’s  continued  position  of 
leadership  among  American  colleges. 

Immediate  impetus  for  a general  study  of  Oberlin's 
building  needs  came  from  the  Henry  Churchill  King 
Memorial  Building  campaign  and  from  attempts  to  locate 
the  building  once  the  funds  for  it  had  been  provided  by 
the  college's  successful  Development  Campaign. 

There  were  differences  of  opinion,  among  trustees, 
alumni  and  faculty  members  about  where  the  King  Build- 
ing should  be;  whether  it  should  stand  beside  the  Carnegie 
Library  in  a close  working  relationship,  or  whether  it 
should  dominate  the  campus  as  the  principal  building  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  September,  1956,  a 
committee  of  alumni,  faculty  members,  and  trustees  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  a flexible,  overall  building  plan.  At 
this  point  Mr.  Douglas  Orr  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
a man  with  a long  and  distinguished  career  in  campus 
and  institutional  planning,  was  employed  to  help  determine 
not  only  the  best  location  for  King  Building,  but  also  to 
present  a plan  for  future  development  of  an  integrated 
college  campus. 

Mr.  Orr  was  vice  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Reno- 
vation of  the  White  House  in  Washington  and  is  consult- 
ing architect  for  Princeton  University.  He  received  under- 
graduate and  graduate  degrees  in  fine  arts  at  Yale  and 
began  his  career  as  an  architect  in  1919.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  from  1947  to 
1949  and  has  been  an  associate  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  president  of  the  American  Archi- 
tectural Foundation,  Inc.,  and  honorary  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Mr.  Orr  quickly  discovered  what  almost  every  Oberlin 
alumnus  knows,  that  except  for  Physics  and  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Hall  Auditorium,  Oberlin  does  not  have  any  of  its 
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major  classrooms  in  structures  less  than  fifty  years  old 

and  some  are  much  older.  Present  Oberlin  students,  in 
short,  are  being  deprived  of  the  privilege  granted  their 
predecessors,  that  of  studying  and  attending  classes  in 
classrooms  which  are  adequate  by  modern  standards.  The 
Conservatory  of  Music,  for  example,  was  opened  in  1884, 
and  in  a paraphrase  of  the  then  new  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
hit  parade  favorite,  it  was  "the  very  model  of  a modern 
conservatory.”  The  General  Catalog  for  1908  reported, 
however,  that,  "since  1902,  the  necessity  for  additional 
practice  rooms  has  been  met  in  part  by  dividing  the  large 
rooms,  and  by  opening  portions  of  the  building  not  used 
before.” 

Music  students  who  have  chosen  Oberlin  over  well- 
endowed  and  highly  competitive  schools  such  as  Eastman 
and  Juilliard  or  the  burgeoning  music  departments  of  the 
great  state  universities,  are  entitled  to  the  best  possible 
facilities  for  instruction  and  practice;  students  in  science 
and  the  humanities  are  entitled  to  something  better  than 
an  abandoned  high  school,  a rickety  church  or  shabby 
frame  dwelling  houses  for  their  classes  and  laboratories. 
All  these  second-hand  buildings  were  "temporary”  years 
ago;  now  they  are  nothing  less  than  down-at-the-heels 
makeshifts. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  these  older  structures  are  a fi- 
nancial drain  on  the  college.  Because  of  their  extensive 
deterioration,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  and  operation 
is  all  out  of  proportion  to  their  use.  Funds  vitally  needed 
for  other  academic  projects  are  siphoned  into  these  build- 
ings. Their  replacement  will  end  this  waste.  The  old 
Oberlin  Inn,  for  example,  operated  at  an  annual  deficit 
which  the  College  had  to  make  up.  The  new  Inn,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  self-supporting  and  the  surplus  will  be 
available  to  the  college  as  income  when  the  construction 
loan  has  been  repaid. 

A Long-range  Plan 

Having  determined  that  the  new  King  Building  would 
not  in  itself  meet  Oberlin’s  increasingly  urgent  needs  for 
modernizing  the  campus,  Mr.  Orr  proceeded  to  develop 
an  over-all,  long-range  campus  plan.  He  conferred  with 
the  faculty,  trustees,  and  townspeople;  he  assembled  data, 
attended  committee  meetings,  and,  during  a period  of 
several  months  he  studied  Oberlin,  inside  and  out.  Last 
June  he  presented  his  plan.  The  trustee  and  faculty  build- 
ing committees  gave  it  immediate  and  whole-hearted  ap- 
proval, and  it  became  the  basis  for  the  recommendation  to 
the  board  of  trustees,  which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Orr  accepted  the  theory  of  close  relationship  be- 
tween  the  King  Building  and  the  Library,  but  looked  fur- 
ther into  the  future,  to  a time  when  a new  Library  build- 
ing might  be  located  on  the  so-called  West  Campus,  at 
one  end  of  an  east-west  axis  at  the  other  end  of  which  the 
Hall  Auditorium  already  stands.  The  King  Building, 
therefore,  would  go  at  the  corner  of  West  College  and 
North  Professor  Street,  partly  on  the  site  of  Warner  Hall. 
The  Conservatory,  thus  displaced,  would  move  into  a new 
building  on  the  present  site  of  the  Second  Congregationa 
Church  and  Sturges  Hall.  The  new  Science  Building,  on 
West  Lorain  Street  next  to  Severance  Chemistry  Building, 
would  accommodate  departments  now  housed  in  the  Sec 
ond  Church  and  other  inadequate  facilties.  An  addition 
to  the  Hall  Auditorium  would  house  the  Speech  Depart- 
ment when  Sturges  is  demolished. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Orr  said: 

In  order  to  get  proper  relationship  of  buildings  in  the 
final  master  plan,  the  problem  of  site  availability  becomes  an 
important  one.  No  building  should  ever  be  built  as  an  ex- 
pediency on  open  land  because  the  land  is  available,  but  only 
if  it  fits  into  an  over-all  plan.  This  requires  deferment  in 
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time  for  some  [buildings]  in  order  that  space  may  be  made 
available  with  the  removal  of  some  of  the  old  structures.  In 
the  case  of  the  sciences  space  was  immediately  available  on 
which  to  start,  and  this  space  was  situated  in  proper  relation- 
ship to  the  other  sciences  and  to  the  general  campus  plan. 

The  ultimate  plan  for  Oberlin  re-establishes  the  library  as  a 
focal  point  of  campus  development,  flanked  on  one  side  by 
the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences,  with  Administration  and 
Chapel  in  the  foreground  and  Sciences  across  West  Lorain 
Street.  It  places  the  library  on  the  principal  axis  facing  Hall 
Auditorium  and  abutting  the  cross  axis  which  leads  to  the 
classroom  units  and  to  the  dormitory  areas  beyond. 

The  unit  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  drops  below  Profes- 
sor Street  occupying  a site  across  Tappan  Square  from  Theology 
and  since  both  of  these  elements  operate  as  somewhat  inde- 
pendent units,  they  can  well  be  off  the  main  campus.  Con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  location  of  the  King  Building  at 
the  rear  of  this  area,  but  the  important  location  on  the  cam- 
pus other  than  the  crossing  of  the  axis  is  the  corner  of  West 
College  and  North  Professor  Street,  preferably  lying  across  the 
cross  axis.  The  area  lying  to  the  north  of  the  [new]  library 
and  to  the  west  would  be  reserved  for  such  future  develop- 
ment as  the  college  might  require.  All  of  these  buildings 
could  be  developed  in  such  a way  that  most  of  the  student 
traffic  would  be  in  the  interior  of  the  campus  rather  than  on 
the  streets,  and  crossings  would  be  only  at  limited  places. 

The  plan  as  presented  is  exceedingly  simple  and  straight- 
forward, developing  the  areas  into  well  related,  closely-knit 
patterns  but  is  broad  enough  in  scope  to  provide  for  a rea- 
sonable increase  in  college  enrollment. 

The  rationale  of  the  Orr  plan  is  to  develop  a strong 
north-south  axis  with  buildings  organized  along  the  radial 
line,  crossing  it  at  points  and  subdividing  the  area  into 
relatively  small  units  which  tend  to  give  a humanistic 
and  livable  scale  (see  diagrammatic  sketch  on  page  21). 
The  east-west  axis  would  be  minimized,  and  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  concentrated  along  the  main  north- 
south  axis.  The  King  Building  would  properly  occupy 
the  most  important  corner;  the  Conservatory  diagonally 
across  from  its  present  location  would  balance  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology  on  opposite  sides  of  Tappan 
Square,  and  the  new  Science  Building  would  be  located 
near  other  science  facilities.  As  is  approprite  for  a great 
college,  the  eventual  hub  of  the  campus  would  be  a new 
library,  between  the  present  site  of  Warner  Gymnasium 
and  Wilder  Hall  and  adjacent  to  rhe  new  King  Building. 
Carnegie  Library  would  be  retained  for  book  storage,  the 
city  library,  study  space,  badly-needed  expansion  of  the 
Seminary  library;  and  a new  Men's  Gymnasium  would 
eventually  be  built  at  the  athletic  field.  At  some  future 
time,  the  vista  from  the  proposed  new  library  across  Tap- 
pan  Square  to  the  Hall  Auditorium  might  be  opened  up  by 
the  removal  of  Peters  Hall. 

The  new  building  program  has  been  carefully  worked 
out  to  provide  for  Oberlin  the  best  possible  educational 
facilities  in  the  years  ahead.  A large  number  of  people, 
familiar  with  Oberlin’s  special  problems,  have  contributed 
their  wisdom  and  counsel  during  development  of  the 
plan.  In  adopting  the  plan,  the  trustees  have  given  care- 
ful thought  to  the  economics  of  a major  building  endeavor, 
to  the  Oberlin  educational  program  present  and  future 
and,  not  least,  to  the  Oberlin  tradition,  that  is,  to  the 
sentiment  involved  in  changing  the  face  of  the  campus. 

Old  Names  Retained 

A few  alumni  have  expressed  concern  over  the  possible 
disappearance  of  old  and  honored  names  from  the  campus, 
as  represented  in  buildings  like  Warner,  Rice,  or  Peters. 
These  names  are  secure  in  Oberlin  history;  they  need  not 
depend  upon  any  particular  building.  The  new  Dascomb 
Hall  still  bears  the  old  name,  more  gracefully  than  ever, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Barrows  and  Fairchild. 


Joseph  A.  Stone 


Douglas  P.  Orr,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  was  employed  by 
Oberlin  College  in  the  fall  of  1956  to  present  a master  plan  for  the 
future  of  the  campus.  He  is  consulting  architect  for  Princeton 
University  with  a distinguished  career  in  institutional  planning. 

There  is  also  some  concern  over  the  disappearance  of 
the  1884  Conservatory  fondly  remembered  by  many 
alumni.  The  fact  remains  that  it  is  a 78  year-old,  worn- 
out  building.  In  its  arrangement  and  facilities  it  is  far 
below  the  standards  that  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  must 
meet  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  place  in  the  world  of  musk 
and  music  teaching.  Warner  and  Rice  now  house  up- 
wards of  a million  dollars  worth  of  musical  instruments, 
including  246  pianos.  Even  if  money  were  available  for 
their  replacement,  they  could  not  be  replaced  within  six 
or  seven  years,  if  damaged  or  destroyed.  It  would  take 
that  long  to  build  new  instruments. 

President  Fairchild,  speaking  at  the  dedication  of  Peters 
Hall  in  1887,  felt  confident  that  the  needs  of  an  indefinite 
future  had  been  met,  but  with  characteristic  wisdom  he 
added,  "It  would  have  been  pleasant,  for  the  sake  of  old 
memories,  to  retain  at  least  a portion  of  the  older  build- 
ings, sacred  in  the  association  of  so  many  generations  of 
students.  But  when  a building  ceases  to  be  useful,  it  is 
better,  at  least  it  is  necessary,  that  it  should  give  place  to 
others.  No  college  can  afford  to  transform  its  grounds 
into  a historical  museum.  A few  years  more,  and  the 
new  buildings  will  be  enriched  with  associates  as  precious 
as  the  old,  and  the  improved  accommodations  will  be  all 
gain.” 

Last  June,  in  an  editorial,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
said,  "Oberlin  has  added  distinction  to  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  to  the  nation.  It  has  earned  the  right  to  modern 
buildings.  It  deserves  the  support  of  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  the  further  progress  of  a truly  great  institu- 
tion.” 

In  a future  article  the  Alumni  Magazine  will  re- 
view the  growth  of  the  campus  up  to  the  present , and 
will  discuss  implications  of  the  building  program  in 
the  college’s  future. 

On  the  two  following  pages  are  the  architect’s 
drawings  showing  the  present  (above)  and  future 
campus. 
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OBERLIN  COLLEGE  CAMPUS  DEVELOPMENT 


INTRODUCING 


Swimming  Coach 
Ralph  E.  Bibler 


A.  E.  Princehorn 

At  home  with  Coach  Ralph  Bibler  and  his  family.  "Bib”  reads  nursery  tale  to  attractive  wife, 
Helen,  daughter,  Nancy,  and  son,  Tom. 


A MAN  who  makes  an  unusually 
fine  first  impression,  and  then 
enhances  that  impression  each  year  for 
a decade,  is  indeed  a prize  asset  for 
any  department.  Such  a man  is 
Oberlin's  swimming  coach,  Ralph  E. 
Bibler,  who  came  here  in  the  fall  of 
1948  from  Columbia,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  Master's  degree. 

This  season  is  Bibler’s  eighth  as 
head  coach  of  the  swimming  team. 
His  squads  won  the  Ohio  Conference 
championship  the  first  two  years  and 
finished  second  four  other  years. 
Asked  how  he  felt  about  the  squad 


this  season,  Coach  Bibler  said,  "We 
have  a well-balanced  team  which  will 
give  a good  account  of  itself.  How- 
ever, there  are  no  really  oustanding 
stars." 

"Bib"  attended  Ball  State  as  an 
undergraduate  and  received  his  B.S. 
degree  in  1946  after  having  his  col- 
legiate career  interrupted  by  a three- 
year  hitch  in  the  Army,  where  he  was 
a pilot  with  the  Troop  Carrier  Com- 
mand in  the  South  Pacific.  He  re- 
ceived the  Army  Air  Medal  and  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  fly- 
ing over  200  combat  missions.  Asked 


By  WILLIAM  I.  JUDSON 


how  he  would  like  to  be  flying  pres- 
ent-day jets,  Bibler's  comment  was, 
Those  C-246’s  and  C-247’s  were 
fast  enough  for  me.” 

After  lettering  in  three  sports  at 
Warsaw,  Indiana,  high  school,  Ralph 
participated  in  football  and  track  at 
Ball  State.  He  majored  in  physical 
education  and  minored  in  biology  and 
industrial  arts.  He  was  chosen  as 
all-state  end  two  years  and  was  cap- 
tain of  the  football  team  his  senior 
year. 

His  swimming  experience  during 
his  college  years  was  confined  to 
competition  in  "Y”  pools  and  at  sum- 
mer camps,  since  Ball  State  had  no 
pool  until  the  year  following  his 
graduation.  He  has  been  waterfront 
director  at  several  summer  camps  and 
been  manager  of  the  Elyria  Country 
Club  pool  the  past  three  summers. 

Every  fall  finds  "Bib”  out  on  the 
athletic  field  helping  out  with  the 
football  team  as  line  coach. 

Bibler  began  work  toward  his  doc- 
torate at  the  University  of  Colorado 
in  the  summers  of  1951  and  '52  and 
then  spent  the  second  semester  of 
1954-55  there  on  sabbatical  leave. 
Asked  how  he  happened  to  choose 
Colorado  for  his  doctorate  work,  he 
replied,  "Good  school,  great  climate, 
and  the  scenery  is  the  greatest.” 

He  married  a classmate  at  Ball 
State,  Helen  Williams,  daughter  of 
the  director  of  athletics  there,  and 
the  couple  have  two  children,  Nancy, 
who  is  seven,  and  Tom,  a bashful 
three. 
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Hi-O-Hi 

Coach  Bibler  jokes  with  a quartet  of  Yeoman  swimmers  during  a practice  sesson  at  Crane  Pool.  Left  to  right:  Dave  Schwartz,  '60,  co-captain 
Dave  Robinson,  '58,  Dick  Sutfin,  ’57,  and  Ken  Coutts,  '60.  Robinson  and  Coutts  have  been  consistent  point  winners  in  diving  this  year. 


Activity  on  the  Athletic  Front 


Cagers  Justify  Expectations 

O Berlin’s  Yeomen  remained  un- 
beaten in  the  Ohio  Conference 
cage  race  with  their  fourth  straight 
victory  while  racking  up  their  sixth 
triumph  in  seven  starts,  53-50,  over 
the  Kenyon  Lords  at  Gambier. 

The  Yeomen  who  could  scarcely  hit 
the  basket  when  they  were  upset,  60- 
47,  by  Fenn  in  their  first  start  after 
the  Christmas  recess,  did  an  abrupt 
about  face  in  being  deadly  accurate  in 
winning  their  next  two  road  games, 
meshing  47  per  cent  of  their  field 
goal  attempts  at  Heidelberg  and  45 
per  cent  at  Kenyon. 

Particularly  gratifying  to  Coach 
Bob  Clark  has  been  the  play  of  John 
Erikson,  ’61,  who  stepped  into  the 


starting  lineup  when  Niel  Good,  ’60, 
was  sidelined  by  an  injury  received 
the  day  before  the  Heidelberg  game. 
Erikson,  a freshman  from  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan,  has  scored  14  points  in 
each  of  his  last  two  starts,  and  in  each 
game  has  shot  with  50  per  cent  accur- 
acy. Good,  with  a broken  bone  in  his 
foot,  will  be  out  for  the  balance  of 
the  season. 


Swimmers  Dunk  Wesleyan 

AFTER  capturing  second -place  hon- 
ors in  the  Ohio  Conference  relay 
meet  held  at  Kenyon  before  the  Holi- 
days, Ralph  Bibler’s  mermen  won 
their  opening  start  of  the  New  Year, 
defeating  Ohio  Weslyean,  .48-38. 


Oberlin's  medley  relay  team  of  Stu 
Smith,  ’58,  Dean  Flower,  ’60,  Bob 
Huenefeld,  '58,  and  Murray  Tucker, 
’61,  won  the  opening  event,  and  other 
individual  Yeoman  winners  were 
Dave  Robinson,  ’58,  in  diving,  Huene- 
feld in  the  200-yard  butterfly,  Smith 
in  the  200-yard  backstroke,  and  Stan 
Swanson,  ’60,  in  the  200-yard  breast 
stroke. 


Point  of  Victory 

Oberlin’s  fencing  team  is  making 
steady  improvement  under  the 
exacting  coaching  methods  of  Mike 
Golyjewski,  Russian  swordsman  and 
former  army  officer.  The  team’s  two 
losses,  to  the  perennially  strong  out- 
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fits  from  the  University  of  Buffalo 
and  Wayne  University,  were  incurred 
by  a one-point  margin,  14-13. 


Wrestlers  Find  Going  Rough 

Having  lost  two  of  its  individual 
Ohio  Conference  winners  of  last 
year,  Oberlin’s  wrestling  club  is  find- 
ing the  competition  more  rugged  this 
season.  After  splitting  their  two 
matches  before  the  holidays,  they 
were  defeated,  21-11,  by  Allegheny 
in  their  first  start  of  ’58. 


Lacrosse  Spring  Trip 


On  March  30,  twenty  Lacrosse  players  accompanied  by  Coach  Clifford  Ste- 
venson will  leave  Oberlin  for  a week's  tour  through  the  east.  Alumni  hospitality 
will  be  most  welcome.  Following  is  their  itinerary:  ^ 1 


Lodging 

Sunday,  March  30 Leave  Oberlin Penn  State 

Monday,  March  31 Scrimmage  Penn  St.  U. penn  g 

Tuesday,  April  1 _ .-..Traveling  _.  New  York  City  Area 

Wednesday,  April  2 Game  — Adelphi  College  (3:30  p.  m.)  ___  u 0f  penn 

Thursday,  April  3 Scrimmage  U.  of  Penn. _ U of  Penn 

Friday,  April  4 Game  — U.  of  Baltimore  (3:00  p.  m.)  Baltimore 

Saturday,  April  5 Scrimmage  — Loyola  or  Johns  Hopkins  J.V.  (a.  m.)  __  Baltimore 

Sunday,  April  6 Return  to  Oberlin 


TEN  THOUSAND  STRONQ 

by  Dorothy  M.  SMITH,  ’29 


1894 

A.  Rytie  Candee  and  sister  flew  down  from 
Oklahoma  to  Lake  Charles,  La.,  to  spend  the 
winter  and  celebrate  her  90th  birthday  which 
comes  the  middle  of  March. 

1897 

Ellen  R.  Raymond  will  be  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  (757  Third  Ave.,  N.)  until  next  May  when 
she  will  return  to  her  home  in  Evanston,  111. 

Dr.  Reuben  M.  Strong  was  one  of  100  Chi- 
cagoans. chosen  for  their  distinguished  achieve- 
ments and  outstanding  contributions  to  the  city, 
who  received  citations  at  the  Jesuit  Centennial 
Civic  Celebration  on  Dec.  12.  Dr.  Strong  is 
professor  and  chairman  emeritus  of  anatomy  of 
Stritch  School  of  Medicine,  Loyola  University. 
He  is  a research  associate  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum.  He  writes : “I  have  no  duties  at  the 
Museum,  but  still  work  a full  schedule  there  on 
proj’ects  which  T started  years  ago  and  which  I 
am  trying  to  finish.  Besides  my  research,  I 
give  considerable  time  to  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  to  Chicago  civic  interests.  I 
am  an  officer  of  several  organizations  in  the  con- 
servation field  and  since  1931  have  been  chair- 
man of  the  Conservation  Council,  which  acts  as 
a clearing  house  for  organizations  interested  in 
conserving  natural,  historic,  and  economic  re- 
sources and  preserving  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape. I am  now  85,  but  am  still  able  to  work  a 
pretty  full  schedule.” 

1898 

School  and  I by  Frank  P.  Whitney  was  pub- 
lished in  January  by  the  Antioch  Press,  Yellow 
Springs.  O.  In  it.  he  writes  briefly  of  his  col- 
lege experiences,  but  devotes  most  of  the  book 
to  his  career  as  an  educator  in  the  Cleveland 
public  schools. 

1906 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  H.  Lightner  (Grace  TTer- 
reid,  ’08)  arc  spending  the  winter  at  1187  Hills- 
boro Beach.  Pompano  Beach.  Florida.  They 
will  be  back  at  their  cottage  on  Clear  Lake,  Clear 
Lake,  Iowa.  10  miles  from  their  former  home 
in  Mason  City,  Iowa,  for  the  summer. 

We  incorrectly  listed  Lorna  Elizabeth  Jones, 
freshman  on  campus,  as  granddaughter  of  D. 
Clifford  Jones  of  Weedsport,  New  York  and  his 
second  wife,  the  former  May  Canfield.  Lorna 
Elizabeth’s  maternal  grandmother  was  the  first 
wife  of  D.  Clifford  Jones,  the  late  Florence 
Marsh,  who  died  in  1942. 

1908 

Eugene  Bird  writes:  ‘‘Since  leaving  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  in  1955,  I have  been 
devoting  part-time  to  the  Foreign  Training  Pro- 
gram of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  the 
1CA.  Because  of  this  background,  T have  been 
on  the  staff  of  Purdue  University  (W.  Lafayette, 
Tnd.)  as  assistant  to  the  dean  and  director  since 
last  September.  I expect  to  be  here  for  one 
year.  Much  of  my  time  is  spent  with  foreign 


students  and  short  course  groups  from  other 
lands,  here  to  study  agriculture.  Mrs.  Bird  and 
I spent  three  months  last  spring  in  Brazil.” 

Mildred  F.  Eager  is  living  on  Route  10, 
Brown  Rd.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Ray  L.  Edwards  retired  from  Miami  Univer- 
sity in  1956,  after  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
physics  department  for  30  years.  During  1956-57 
he  was  visiting  professor  at  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity, and  for  the  present  year  holds  a similar 
position  at  Beloit  College  (Wis.).  Next  year 
he  hopes  to  teach  at  some  institution  where  the 
winters  are  less  severe  than  in  Wisconsin,  but 
he  finds  teaching  physics  as  much  fun  as  ever. 

1909 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Whitaker  (Louise  Gulick)  writes: 
“This  last  week  we  made  a change  in  residence 
involving  800  miles  of  travel.  We  are  now  set- 
tled (but  not  very  settled)  in  a little  apartment 
in  Soquel,  California.  Nine  days  ago  we  were 
still  in  Council,  Idaho,  a delightful  small  town 
in  a beautiful  portion  of  Idaho,  where  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  their  Community  Church 
on  an  interim  basis  for  two  and  a half 
months.  . . . Our  children  and  their  families  are 
in  the  same  places  as  they  were  last  Christmas : 
Juliet  and  Lewis  in  Spokane  (as  of  September 
they  have  nine  children)  ; John  and  Helen  in 
Venezuela;  Frances  and  Ed  in  India;  Faith  in 
Seoul,  Korea;  and  Ming  Chu  and  her  family  in 
China.  Ming  Chu  is  our  adopted  Chinese  daugh- 
ter whom  we  have  had  since  the  day  of  her  birth 
in  1922.  She  is  married,  has  three  sons,  and  has 
been  working  as  a nurse’s  aid  in  the  Peking 
Union  Medical  College.  By  mutual  agreement 
and  for  her  safety,  we  do  not  write  to  each 
other.” 

1910 

Clarence  Young,  is  pastoral  assistant  in  the 
College  Park  United  Brethren  Church,  Hunting- 
ton,  Ind.  He  recently  moved  to  1057  Himes  St. 

1911 

Mrs.  Whitelaw  R.  Morrison  (Helen  Barber) 
is  editor  of  Thoreau  Today,  Selections  from  his 
Writings,  published  by  Comet  Press  in  Decern 
ber.  It  is  a collection  of  writings  by  Thoreau, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  under  more  than 
150  subjects.  Mrs.  Morrison  is  also  the  author 
of  The  Golden  Age  of  Travel,  published  in  1951. 

1912 

Dorothy  R.  Swift  retired  July  1,  1957,  after 
20  years  as  editor  of  publications  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  She  has  settled  down 
in  Boston  (Jamaica  Plain),  is  busy  with  a free- 
lance job,  and  looks  forward  to  getting  in  touch 
with  the  local  alumni  group. 

1913 

Rev.  Philip  Dutton,  pastor  of  the  First  Con 
grcgational  Church  of  Jefferson,  O.,  for  the  past 
3J4  years,  will  retire  on  June  1 after  42  years 


in  the  ministry.  From  1919  to  1952.  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Dutton  (Helen  Wiley,  ’17)  served  as  mis- 
sionaries of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers. .for.  Forei&n  Missions  in  China  and  the 
Philippines,  interrupted  by  a wartime  pastorate 
of  nearly  five  years  in  Benzonia,  Mich. 

1914 

Since  1948,  Charles  B.  Harrison  has  been  in 
the  real  estate  business  in  Galesburg,  111.  He 
is  now  in  his  fourth  term  as  president  of  the 
Galesburg  Area  Board  of  Realtors,  having  served 
in  1951,  1953,  1954,  and  1958. 

1917 

Dr.  Harold  Clum,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  biological  sciences  at  Hunter  College,  New 
York  City,  attended  the  celebration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Department  of  Plant  Path- 
ology at  Cornell  University  in  late  September. 
He  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Cornell  in  1924  and 
had  a minor  in  plant  pathology.  He  writes  that 
it  was  a very  pleasant  occasion,  and  that  he  saw 
a number  of  friends.  In  October,  he  also  at- 
tended the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Wooster,  Ohio  and  its 
conference  on  micro-nutrient  elements.  Dr.  Clum 
and  his  wife,  Florence,  spend  their  summers  on 
their  farm  in  New  York  State  — growing  some 
vegetable  and  flowers  and  “tinkering  around  the 
place.” 

Dr.  Gordon  E.  Davis,  principal  medical  bac- 
teriologist at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Hamilton. 
Mont.,  until  his  recent  retirement,  bas  been 
elected  an  Emeritus  Fellow  of  the  newly-formed 
American  Academy  of  Microbiology.  His  ad- 
dress is  now  Campton,  N.  H. 

Elizabeth  Miller  writes:  “I  retired  Dec.  31  as 
director  of  religious  education  at  Grace  Metho- 
dist Church,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  returned 
to  my  home  town,  Corydon.  Ind.,  where  three 
of  us  sisters  are  happily  living  together.  I've 
loved  my  work  — and  am  loving  finding,  my 
place  in  the  community  and  having  some  leisure 
time  to  do  reading  and  other  things  of  interest. 

1918 

Leeds  Gulick,  professor  of  applied  theology  at 
Doshisha  University,  Kyoto,  Japan,  and  his  wife 
will  be  on  furlough  in  the  States  from  April 
until  February,  1959.  They  are  planning  to  at- 
tend the  ’18  reunion  in  Oberlin  in  June.  A 
recent  letter  tells  of  Mr.  Gulick’s  adventures  last 
August  on  a trip  to  the  Marshall  Islands,  .where 
he  represented  the  American  Board  of  Missions 
at  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  its 
missionaries.  He  flew  from  Japan  to  Maj'uro 
Island,  where  he  was  picked  up  bv  the  Morning- 
star  VII  and  its  skipper  Eleanor  Wilson.  Nor- 
mally a two  day  trip  engine  and  transmission 
gear  trouble  coupled  with  a storm  left  the  boat 
drifting  until  they  were  "rescued”  by  a Navy 
boat  five  days  later.  He  finally  reached  Ebon 
Atoll,  where  the  celebration  was  held,  on  August 
18,  and  took  part  in  the  events  of  the  next  three 
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RICHARD  ASZLING,  ’36,  CHAIRMAN 
1958  ALUMNI  FUND 


In  their  home  in  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  Dick  and  Carolyn  Aszling,  '36,  with  their 
children:  Gretchen  and  Kristen  (twins),  standing,  Jennifer  (Jill),  left,  Philip,  right. 


Richard  A.  Aszling,  ’36,  Chair- 
man of  the  Alumni  Fund  Com- 
mittee, is  a general  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Earl  Newsom  and  Company,  New 
York  City,  in  charge  of  Public  Rela- 
tions. Dick  joined  the  firm  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1956,  coming  from  a position 
as  manager  of  press  and  financial 
relations  of  the  General  Foods  Corpo- 
ration, White  Plains,  New  York.  He 
had  formerly  been  an  associate  with 
the  Newsom  Company  in  1952-53, 
and  before  that  a public  relations  di- 
rector with  the  Borden  Company, 
first,  mid-west  director  with  head- 
quarters in  Columbus,  Ohio,  1943-48, 
and  later,  assistant  director  in  the 
New  York  area,  1948-53. 

Dick  is  married  to  the  former 
Carolyn  Gill,  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.  They  have  four 
children:  Philip,  17,  identical  twins, 
Gretchen  and  Kristen,  14,  and  Jenni- 
fer (Jill),  9.  They  make  their  home 
in  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

Back  in  March,  1946,  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Magazine  honored  Dick  as 
the  "Oberlinian  of  the  Month.”  This 
was  shortly  after  he  had  been  given 
the  annual  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  "the  young 
man  who  has  given  the  most  out- 
standing service  to  the  community." 

The  award  was  richly  deserved,  for 
Dick  had  then,  as  today,  a distinguished 
service  in  civic  organizations.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  health  edu- 
cation committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Health  Council,  director  and  former 
president  of  the  Big  Brother  Associa- 
tion, chairman  of  publicity  for  the 
County  Salvage  Committee,  member 
of  the  Tri-Village  Religious  Education 
Committee.  In  that  capacity  he  wrote 
a pamphlet  on  Religious  Education  in 
the  Public  Schools,  and  helped  to  raise 
the  funds  necessary  for  a week-day 
religious  education  project.  He  was 
Franklin  County  chairman  of  the  Vic- 
tory Clothing  Collection,  which  as- 
sembled and  shipped  some  nine  car 
loads  of  clothing  to  needy  allies. 


days.  Mr.  Gulick’s  father,  Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gu- 
lick,  h’14,  was  born  on  Ebon  in  1860  and  his 
grandparents  had  been  missionaries  in  the  Is- 
lands. 

1919 

Mrs.  Araminta  West  Anthony  is  a supervisor 
in  the  Children’s  Court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Paul  A.  Wilson,  formerly  a high  school  Eng- 
lish teacher,  for  the  past  13  years  has  been  in 
counseling  and  rehabilitation  work,  first  with  the 


Turned  down  for  military  service 
in  World  War  II  for  physical  reasons 
after  repeated  attempts  to  enlist,  Dick 
turned  his  energies  to  service  on  the 
home  front.  He  worked  with  the 
Red  Cross  Blood  Donor  Center,  where 
he  helped  to  obtain  much  needed 
civilian  blood  to  be  sent  to  the  soldiers 
at  the  front.  He  helped  develop  a 
joint  program  of  all  the  Voluntary 
Health  Agencies  and  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  to  improve  public  health 
service.  He  worked  hard  to  put  on 
the  books  a medical  care  law  which 
provided  legislative  appropriation  of 
five  million  dollars  to  improve  facili- 
ties for  the  training  of  nurses,  physi- 
cians, and  other  public  health  workers 
and  to  expand  the  program  of  medical 
research  in  the  College  of  Medicine, 
Ohio  State  University. 

In  his  undergraduate  days  Dick  had 
his  first  taste  of  public  relations  work 
when  he  served  as  secretary  of  the 


Veterans  Administration  and  for  the  past  8 years 
with  the  Vocational  Guidance  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  in  Cleveland.  1 1 is  present  work  is  that 
of  vocational  counselor  to  older  workers.  Mr. 
Wilson  recently  contributed  a chapter  to  the 
book  Grass  Roots  Social  Welfare,  edited  by  Al- 
fred de  Grazia  and  published  by  New  York  Uni- 
versity Press.  He  is  also  known  in  counseling 
circles  for  his  monograph  “Important  Aspects 
in  Counseling  Older  Workers”  and  for  his  pam- 
phlet “Suggestions  for  Workers  Over  Fifty.” 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  (Hallowe’en  Peabody,  ’16) 


1936  Mock  Convention.  He  also 
worked  on  the  Revieiv  staff  and  wrote 
a column  called  "The  Analyst.”  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Shansi  Commit- 
tee and  also  played  in  the  band. 

After  graduation  he  spent  a year  in 
Europe,  traveling,  and  studying  in 
Munich,  Germany.  While  there  he 
turned  his  hand  to  free  lance  writing, 
and  some  of  his  stories,  published  in 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  led 
to  his  first  job,  reporter  and  editorial 
staff  writer  for  that  newspaper  from 
1937-39.  From  there  he  went  to  Co- 
lumbus as  public  relations  counsel  for 
the  Ohio  State  Medical  Association 
and  assistant  editor  of  the  state  medi- 
cal journal. 

Dick,  as  you  see,  brings  a tremen- 
dous amount  of  energy  and  wide  ex- 
perience to  his  important  role  as 
chairman  of  the  1958  Alumni  Fund. 
It  couldn’t  be  in  better  hands. 


have  one  son,  Alden,  who  is  city  librarian  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.  They  live  at  1487  Orchard  Grove. 
Lakewood,  O. 

1924 

Arthur  V.  Hook  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Westgate  office  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  Cleveland. 

Report  from  the  Theodore  Newcombs  (Mary 
Shipherd,  ’31):  “We  were  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
last  year,  while  Ted  had  a year  at  the  Ford  Cen- 
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We  Think  . * . 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
cific  area.  In  its  seven  sections  of  the 
European  survey  course,  the  history 
department  offers  the  students  a va- 
riety of  teaching  approaches,  no  one 
instructor  teaching  the  course  as  an- 
other, and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
senior  men  in  the  department  that 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  force  the 
younger  instructors  into  a mold. 

The  math  department,  she  reminded 
us,  has  carried  on  experiments  in  its 
two  beginning  courses  trying  to  dis- 
cover content  and  a technique  which 
would  encourage  students  to  appreci- 
ate the  subject.  The  teaching  of  for- 
eign languages  has  altered  in  the  last 
decade  to  include  emphasis  on  the 
spoken  as  well  as  the  written  word. 
After  the  first  semester,  practically  all 
class  work  is  carried  on  in  the  foreign 
language.  The  religion  department 
last  year  revised  its  curriculum  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students  and 
the  demands  of  most  recent  scholar- 
ship. Two  departments  reinstated  the 
senior  thesis  last  year  in  an  effort  to 
permit  the  best  majors  to  devote  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  original  and 
creative  work.  The  list,  we  noted, 
was  impressive. 

But  she  hadn't  finished  with  us  and 
we  were  eager  to  hear  more.  Did 
we  realize  what  this  meant?  she 
asked.  Well,  no,  to  be  truthful  we 
weren't  aware  of  all  its  implications. 
"Well,"  she  said  (repeating  our  ad- 
verb), "change  at  Oberlin  is  always 
with  us,  and  those  who  advocate  dras- 
tic and  immediate  change  should  real- 
ize that  they  are  only  asking  for  an 
acceleration  of  an  ever-present  proc- 
ess.” Did  she  mean,  we  suggested 
(slyly,  we  thought)  that  she  opposed 
all  the  planning  which  is  presently 
going  on.  "Not  in  the  least,”  she  re- 
plied unperturbedly.  "But  let  the  ac- 
celerated changes  fit  into  the  already 
established  pattern  of  change.”  At  that 
point  she  had  to  leave,  but  we  couldn’t 
stop  there.  We  would  talk  to  John 
Kurtz,  chairman  of  the  College  Plan- 
ning Committee  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  surveying  the  present 
educational  job  which  Oberlin  is  do- 
ing and  recommending  needed  altera- 
tions, particularly  with  a view  to  our 
increased  admissions  applications. 

We  found  John  Kurtz  between 
class  and  committee  meeting,  for  his 
teaching  schedule  has  not  been  re- 
duced. Yes,  he  would  be  glad  to  talk 
to  us  about  this  problem  of  change 
at  Oberlin.  His  committee  was  mak- 
ing an  intensive  study  of*  course  of- 
ferings, student-teacher  ratios,  use  of 
existing  facilities,  possible  calendar 
and  schedule  revisions,  and  alternate 
methods  of  increasing  the  student 


population  while  maintaining  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  improvements.  The  com- 
mittee was  about  to  report  to  the  fac- 
ulty. "Well,"  we  said,  "how  about 
letting  us  in  on  the  secret?”  "Oh,”  he 
said,  "it's  no  secret."  "Oh,"  we  said,  in 
a wee  small  voice.  "We  are  not  go- 
ing to  make  any  drastic  recommenda- 
tions at  all  at  this  point.  If  the  com- 
mittee agrees  on  anything,"  he  said, 
"it  agrees  that  this  is  a long-term  proc- 
ess, this  process  of  change.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  report  is  to  encourage 
wider  discussion  among  faculty  mem- 
bers. The  committee  hopes  to  come 
up  with  some  long-range  plans,"  he 
told  us,  "but  the  changes  it  is  ready  to 
recommend  now  are  relatively  slight. 

"It  might  be  possible,”  he  con- 
tinued, "for  some  departments  to  con- 
solidate their  survey  course  sections 
and  reduce  the  number  of  different 
courses  offered  in  order  to  relieve  the 
teaching  burden."  Dartmouth,  he 
noted,  had  recently  adopted  a three- 
course,  three-quarter  plan,  leaving  the 
summer  free  for  possible  expansion. 
Oberlin  cannot  increase  its  student 
body  now  because  dormitory  facili- 
ties are  just  not  available.  This  prob- 
lem of  increased  enrollment,  he  ad- 
mitted frankly,  was  the  most  basic  and 
the  most  complex  question  on  the 
committee’s  agenda;  it  affected  every 
facet  of  our  educational  operation. 

We  interrupted  to  ask  him  a Mike 
Wallace  question.  "Was  Oberlin  go- 
ing to  increase  its  enrollment?”  His 
reply  was  straightforward:  he  did  not 
know.  The  committee,  he  added,  was 
trying  to  determine  whether  a large 
increase  in  enrollment  would  be  de- 
sirable and  whether  it  would  offer  real 
solutions  to  our  problem. 

More  students?  Desirable?  Minor 
changes?  Real  solutions?  After  John 
Kurtz  had  gone,  we  realized  the  inter- 
relatedness of  these  questions.  After 
all,  we  thought,  this  is  an  educational 
institution;  that  is  the  original  prem- 
ise. All  college  policy  must  be 
founded  on  that  premise.  We  hadn't 
uncovered  any  one  who  knows  all  the 
answers,  but  we  discovered  some 
heartening  evidence.  We  think  that 
the  established  pattern  of  change  is 
constructive  and  that  the  faculty  and 
administration  is  currently  probing 
these  basic  policy  problems  thorough- 
ly and  effectively.  We  think  — we 
don't  promise  to  drink  ink  or  chew 
glue  if  we’re  wrong  — that  this  com- 
bination of  constructive  pattern  of 
change  and  effective  study  will  result 
in  a more  vigorous,  still  superlative 
Oberlin  College.  What  do  you  think? 

L.  H.  F„  Jr 


ter  for  Behavioral  Science  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. We  are  back  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  now  — 
Ted  teaching  as  usual,  and  Mary  working  part- 


time as  vocational  counselor  for  the  University. 
We  have  one  son,  16,  at  home  still  and  thinking 
of  college  in  another  year.  Two  married  daugh- 
ters  — married  to  academics!  In  June  we’ll  be 
moving  from  911  Olivia  Ave.  to  1945  Cedar 
Bend  Drive  in  Ann  Arbor.” 


1925 

Dean  Erwin  Griswold  of  Harvard  Law  School 
is  president  of  the  Association  of  American  Law- 
Schools  for  1958. 


1926 

Kenneth  Adams  is  a candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  as  Congressman  from  the  5th 
Ohio  Congressional  District.  For  the  past  22 
years  he  has  been  practicing  law  in  North  Balti- 
more, O.  He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Wood  County  Republican  Central  and  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  the  past  8 years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Dickason  (Bertha 
Bates'),  who  had  been  on  furlough  during  1957. 
flew  back  in  late  December  to  their  work  in 
Rangoon,  Burma,  under  the  American  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission  Board.  They  formerly  taught 
in  Judson  College  but  Mr.  Dickason  is  now 
spending  half  his  time  supervising  printing  of 
Christian  literature  and  the  rest  as  advisor  to 
the  Burmese  speaking  Baptist  church  groups. 
Their  third  daughter,  Lois,  was  married  on  Dec. 
21  in  Wooster,  O.,  to  John  Barton  Young.  The 
Dickasons’  new  address  is  143  St.  Johns  Rd.. 
Rangoon,  Burma. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  L.  Jones  (Adele  Livingston) 
writes  from  St.  Johns,  Mich. : "My  husband  has 
been  teacher  and  farmer.  As  farmers  we  have 
had  purebred  Jersey  cattle  and  been  corn  cham- 
pions of  Clinton  County.  He  has  been  superin- 
tendent in  Fowler,  Lexington,  and  Amendale, 
Mich.  My  own  hobbies:  ensemble  singing, 

leading,  gardening,  farm  records  and  accounts, 
grandchildren  (4),  and  helping  our  daughter 
through  college!” 


1927 

Alice  Lersch  Griswold  was  married  October 
19.  1957,  to  Charles  A.  Freehafer  of  Dayton. 
Ohio.  Her  new  address  is  401  Greenmount  Blvd., 
Dayton  19,  Ohio.  “Chuck”  is  a graduate  of 
Denison  University  in  1925  and  has  a daughter, 
Nancy,  enrolled  there  this  year.  A son,  Charles, 
is  a senior  at  Purdue.  Polly  and  Paul  Gibbons 
who  are  in  New  Haven,  Conn,  flew  home  for 
the  wedding  as  did  the  Lynn  Partridge  family 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  “When  we  get 
our  family  all  together  we  have  quite  a crowd 
and  it’s  great  fun.” 

Mrs.  Twila  Kress  (Twila  Berringer)  “retired” 
from  her  opera  career  some  years  ago  to  settle 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where  she  is  a teller  at  the 
Bank  of  Douglas.  Her  special  interest  is  getting 
new  artists  before  the  public,  and  she  has  trained 
and  encouraged  in  professional  careers  several 
young  singers  from  the  Phoenix  area.  Mrs.  Kress 
formerly  appeared  as  Rita  Rosati  with  the  La 
Scala  Opera  Company  in  Italy  and  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  John  Secrist  (Margaret  Peck)  has  a 
poem,  O Sister,  Running  Away  in  the  winter 
number  of  the  Georgia  Review,  a quarterly  rnag- 
azine  of  general  interest,  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Press. 


1928 

Deane  Hubbard,  who  has  been  a chemical  en- 
gineering consultant  with  the  H.  K.  Ferguson 
Co.  of  Cleveland  for  the  last  two  years,  recently 
became  senior  process  development  engineer  for 
the  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp.  He 
supervises  plant  design  and  operation  for  four 
plants.  Until  school  is  out  in  June,  the  family 
(Geraldine  Hopkins,  ’29)  will  stay  in  Bay  Vil- 
lage, Ohio,  but  they  expect  to  move  to  the  New 
York  City  area  next  summer. 

Mrs.  Dwight  Spessard  (Clothilde  Willard) 
writes:  “I  taught  public  school  music  until  1935 
when  I married  W.  Burton  Stoner,  Jr.  We  had 
two  sons.  Burton.  Ill,  now  21,  and  Daniel,  now 
19  and  about  to  start  his  junior  year  at  Ohio 
State.  Burton  died  in  December.  1949.  and  1 
have  been  operating  his  insurance  agency  in 
Massillon,  O..  ever  since.  I married  Dwight 
Spessard  in  1953.” 
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1929 

After  ten  years  as  curator  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden.  Donald  P.  Rogers  is  back  on 
a university  faculty,  as  professor  of  botany  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  with  the  extra- 
curricular job  of  editing  Mycologia,  the  journal 
of  the  Mycological  Society  of  America.  For  the 
rest  of  this  college  year  the  Rogers  live  at  306 
\V.  Michigan  St.,  Urbana,  111.,  but  hope  to  have 
a house  of  their  own  by  next  summer. 

1930 

Since  1938,  Thomas  W.  Williams  has  been 
teaching  music  at  Knox  College.  Galesburg,  111. 
He  is  professor  of  music  and  chairman  of  the 
music  department,  and  also  serves  as  college  fac- 
ulty marshal  and  director  of  the  Galesburg  Con- 
gregational Church  choir. 

1931 

Jean  Ball  is  at  home  in  Warren,  Pa.,  recuper- 
ating from  brain  surgery. 

Mrs.  Charles  Brush  (Jane  Smith)  writes  that 
in  July  her  husband  started  a 14-months  overseas 
tour  of  duty  with  the  3rd  Division  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  first  in  Japan,  and  since  October  in 
Okinawa.  Jane  and  the  children  (Caroline  and 
Raymond)  spent  the  summer  in  Vermont  and  are 
settled  in  Florida  for  this  year.  They  have  a 
cottage  a half  block  from  the  Gulf  on  the  island 
of  Anna  Maria,  near  the  end  of  the  key  off  Brad- 
enton. Jane’s  mother  lives  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  they  all  enjoy  frequent  visits  with  her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Homer  Campbell  (Ruth 
Wiley)  bought  a home  and  moved  with  their  two 
children,  Ruth  Ann  and  Homer  Jr.,  last  Octo- 
ber 1 to  50  Jackson  St.,  Bradford,  Pennsylvania. 
Ruth  is  teaching  health  and  spelling  for  all  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grade  classes  at  the  West 
Branch  School  this  year. 

Tom  I.  Gill  has  moved  from  Danville,  Va.,  to 
Boalsburg,  Pa.  He  is  practicing  law  in  State 
College,  Pa. 

Dr.  John  B.  Johnson  is  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  of  the  Howard  University  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  He  has  been  given  the  first 
award  from  the  Evening  Star  Research  Fund  at 
Howard  and  will  use  the  grant  for  research  in  the 
field  of  hypertension.  His  project  will  evaluate 
the  accuracy  of  the  standard  procedure  in  reading 
an  individual’s  blood  pressure  and  he  also  hopes 
to  examine  the  environmental  factors  which 
could  play  some  part  in  the  reported  high  inci- 
dence of  heart  disease  in  the  Negro  population. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Nute,  Jr.  (Mary  Rogers) 
writes  from  Ankara,  Turkey,  that  after  treat- 
ment in  the  States  last  summer,  she  is  “living  a 
much  happier,  if  somewhat  quieter  life.”  Her 
husband.  Bill,  finds  his  work  primarily  adminis- 
trative, as  the  new  Children’s  Hospital,  though 
not  entirely  completed,  is  in  operation.  In  ad- 
dition he  is  doing  some  work  for  the  Mission 
(they  are  serving  under  the  American  Board 
(Congregational-Christian).  The  children  have 
been  well,  as  contrasted  to  last  year  when  they 
lost  several  weeks  of  school  in  the  fall,  and  are 
attending  the  American  military  dependent’s 
school.  Mary’s  volunteer  work  consists  of  con- 
ducting English  classes  twice  a week  for  some 
of  the  nurses  and  other  hospital  staff. 

1932 

Dr.  Henry  Marsico  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  staff  of  St.  Joseph  Hospital,  Lorain,  O., 
for  1958.  Henry  completed  his  college  work  at 
Ohio  State  University  and  graduated  from  St. 
Louis  University  Medical  School  in  1936.  He  is 
married  and  has  four  children. 

1933 

John  R.  Brown,  formerly  Vice  President  for 
Research  and  Development  of  Spencer  Chemical 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  a director  and  vice  pres- 
ident in  charge  of  research  and  development  of 
the  Colgate-Palmolive  Company. 

1934 

Daniel  S.  Morrison  has  become  a partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Schauer,  Ryon,  McIntyre  & 
Morrison,  with  offices  at  26  E.  Carrillo  St., 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

1935 

Mr.,  m,  and  Mrs.  Werner  Bromund  (Eliza- 
beth Bacon,  ’27)  and  their  daughter  Mary  Lee 


RECEIVES  PACKAGING  AWARD. 

Karl  E.  Prindle,  ’25,  was  honored  by 
the  Packaging  Institute  at  their  19th 
Annual  Forum  last  fall  when  he  was 
given  the  Professional  Award  for 
“pioneer  work  in  flexible  films”  and 
“outstanding  contribution  to  the  field 
of  packaging  technology.”  Karl  is 
vice-president  for  product  develop- 
ment of  the  Dobeckmun  Company, 
a division  of  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany, and  has  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Packaging  Institute. 
He  .ioined  the  Dobeckmun  Company 
in  1932,  and  has  been  responsible  for 
developing  hundreds  of  transparent 
and  opaque  flexible  packaging  com- 
binations. Back  in  1926,  when  he  was 
a chemist  with  DuPont,  he  success- 
fully developed  moisture-proof  cello- 
phane, which  revolutionized  the  flex- 
ible packaging  industry.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  National  Research 
Council,  and  has  been  a director  of 
the  Research  and  Development  As- 
sociates Food  and  Container  Institute. 
His  wife,  the  former  Mary  Rymers, 
’25,  is  a member  of  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Alumni  Board. 

are  in  Innsbruck,  Austria  until  next  September. 
Their  son  Richard,  a senior  at  Mt.  Hermon 
School  (Mass.)  will  join  them  next  summer. 
Werner  is  on  leave  from  the  Oberlin  College 
chemistry  department  for  the  second  semester 
and  plans  to  do  research  in  micro-chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Innsbruck. 

1936 

Mrs.  Jacob  Werle  (Jean  Waite)  reports  that  in 
January,  1957,  the}-  moved  to  a larger  house  at 
1817  W.  Scliaaf  Rd.,  Cleveland  9,  O..  to  provide 
more  room  for  six  children.  Last  summer  she 
bad  a one-day  reunion  with  her  former  room- 
mate, Ellen  Morgan  and  her  husband,  Carl  Mel- 
inat,  and  daughters  (Ann  and  Jean)  of  Syracuse. 
N.  Y. 

1937 

Mrs.  Errol  Barrow  (Carolyn  Plaskett)  is  an 
announcer  for  the  British  Broadcasting  Company 
station  in  Barbados,  B.W.T.  Iler  husband  is  a 
lawyer  there. 

Stanton  Catlin  became  assistant  director  of 
the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery  on  Feb.  15.  He 
had  been  curator  of  American  art  at  the  Min- 
neapolis Institute  of  Arts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Pettet  (Carolyn  Snow) 
have  moved  from  Amherst  to  South  Natick. 
Mass.,  as  formerly  head  of  theatre  at.  Amherst 
College,  is  now  head  of  theatre  at  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity in  Waltham.  Carolyn  is  “housewifing  on 


a fabulous  1690  ‘farm’  and  working  part-time 
at  the  Wellesley  Press.” 

1938 

Mrs.  Edwin  Crow  (Eleanor  Gish)  is  studying 
for  her  Ph.D.  in  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  in  addition  to  taking  care  of  Nancy, 
9,  and  Dorothy.  6.  Her  husband  is  a mathe- 
matical statistician  at  the  Boulder,  Colo.,  Labor- 
atories of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Since  September.  Harold  A.  Decker  has  been 
Director  of  Choral  Activities  and  Professor  of 
Music  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  addition 
to  supervising  activities,  he  conducts  the  Uni- 
versity Choir,  the  Varsity  Men’s  Glee  Club,  and 
the  Oratorio  Society.  The  Men’s  Glee  Club 
will  appear  at  the  Brussels’  World’s  Fair  in  Bel- 
gium next  August  at  the  invitation  of  the  State 
Department. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Goble  (Dorothy  Young)  received 
a “Citizen  of  the  Year”  award  last  July  for  her 
work  in  establishing  new  Child  Care  Centers  in 
the  San  Jose,  Calif.,  area,  for  canning  and  agri- 
cultural workers  as  well  as  other  employed 
mothers. 

Rev.  Louis  Greene  is  serving  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Lake  Helen,  Fla. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McGregor  (Mary  Lou 
Keller)  and  Tim  and  Susan  have  moved  to  510 
Mt.  Prospect  Ave.,  Newark  4,  N.  J.  Mac  be- 
came Dean  of  Trinity  Cathedral  in  Newark  on 
Feb.  1. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Schwertman  (Janet  Brown) 
writes:  “I  like  my  job  at  Cleveland  College  of 
Western  Reserve  University.  As  an  Educational 
Counselor,  my  work  deals  also  (beyond  educa- 
tional program  advising)  in  vocational  counseling 
and  personal  counseling.”  Janet  and  the  chil- 
dren (Gail,  10,  Molly,  7J^,  Jock.  2)  are  living 
at  3858  Summit  Park  Rd..  Cleveland  ITts.,  O. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Sheriff,  stm,  celebrated  his  36th 
anniversary  as  pastor  of  the  St.  Matthews  Lu- 
theran Church  in  Mansfield,  O..  on  Dec.  1. 
He  was  made  pastor  emeritus  of  the  congrega- 
tion last  May  but  lias  remained  with  the  church, 
pending  the  call  of  a successor. 

1939 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Briggs  (Janet  Bloch,  m)  is 
research  assistant  to  Dr.  T.  M.  Sonneborn  at 
Indiana  University,  working  on  genetics  re- 
search. 

Robert  Mcijer  writes  that  he  is  now  well  over 
his  “bout  with  TB”  but  lakes  no  chances  with 
colds  or  late  hours.  He  has  an  “extra-curricular” 
project,  building  and  operating  an  artificial 
“liver,”  a device  which  keeps  the  blood  warm 
while  it  circulates  through  the  mechanical  heart 
during  “open-heart  surgery.”  With  all  three 
children  in  school.  (Randy,  8th  grade.  Virginia, 
and  Nancy,  1st  grade),  Mrs.  Meijer  is  “more 
involved  than  ever  in  PTA,  church,  and  scout- 
ing.” The  Meijers  live  in  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Mliyra  S.  Minnis  is  assistant  professoi  of  So- 
ciology and  Social  Work,  Dept,  of  Social  Sci- 
ences at  the  University  of  Tdaho.  Among  her 
recent  publications  are  chapters  in  the  1957  edi- 
tion of  O’Brien,  Martin  and  Schrag,  General 
Readings  in  Sociology  and  the  1958  edition  of 
Science  and  Community  Analysis,  edited  by  Mar- 
vin Sussmati.  This  summer  she  will  conduct  a 
European  tour.  The  University  of  Idaho  Sum- 
mer Tour,  leaving  New  York  City  June  24, 
returning  August  18,  to  England,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  Luxembourg,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy.  The  entire  tour  will  cost  only 
$1,175.  A premium  of  $20  will  be  deducted  for 
early  registration  and  payment. 

1940 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Cameron  (Lee  Farnsworth)  writes: 
“We  have  been  living  in  Denver  for  over  ten 
years  and  love  the  city  and  the  nearby  moun- 
tains. Bob  is  director  of  sanitation  with  the 
City  Health  Department.  We  have  one  son. 
Doug.  9 years  old.  I keep  busy  with  AAUW, 
PTA,  Cub  Scouts,  teaching  Sunday  School,  etc.” 

William  W.  Cash,  Jr.,  t,  is  director  of  the 
Counseling  and  Testing  Center  and  professor  of 
psychology  at  Prairie  View  A.  & M.  College  in 
Texas.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee of  the  Division  of  Nursing  Education  ot 
the  Texas  League  for  Nursing  and  is  chairman 
of  their  Research  Committee. 

Mrs.  George  Holby  (Esther  “Terry”  Hughes) 
of  Huntingdon  Valley,  Pa.,  reports  that  they 
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literally  raised  the  roof”  as  the  solution  to  ex- 
panding their  house.  George  is  doing  much  of 
the  finishing  of  the  new  room  himself,  and  it 
has  been  delayed  by  business  trips,  including  one 
“to  Japan  and  back  in  two  weeks.”  Their  five- 
year-old  Frank,  who  has  cerebral  palsy,  is  mak- 
ing progress  and  is  attending  Fuhrman  Clinic 
School  in  West  Philadelphia.  The  older  children, 
Jan,  11  y2,  and  Robbie.  9 Va,  are  busy  with  school 
and  scouting,  and  Terry  herself  finds  time  to  do 
volunteer  work  for  the  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults  and  teach  some  private  piano 
pupils. 

1941 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Cramer  and  their  three 
children  are  spending  the  spring  and  summer  in 
Strassburg,  Alsace  Lorraine.  Tom.  who  is  on 
leave  from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 
for  the  second  semester,  is  doing  creative  writ- 
ing on  music  theory.  They  plan  to  be  back  in 
Oberlin  in  late  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Porter  (Lois  Keller) 
recently  moved  from  Gainesville.  Ga.,  to  New 
Orleans,  La.  George  is  associate  editor  of  The 
Item,  largest  evening  paper  in  New  Orleans,  and 
is  in  charge  of  the  editorial  page.  Lois  plays 
violin  in  a chamber  orchestra  and  other  cham- 
ber music  groups.  They  have  two  children, 
Elise,  5,  and  Aaron,  2 years. 

Mrs.  Dorian  Wright  (Barbara  King)  of  45 
Sharon  Rd.,  Triangle,  Va..  writes:  ‘‘We  are 

stationed  now  at  the  Marine  Corps  Schools, 
Quantico.  Va..  where  my  husband  is  attending 
Senior  School,  an  advanced  warfare  school  for 
field  grade  officers.  Come  next  June,  we  shall 
be  on  our  way  again  to  a new  duty  station.  Just 
last  May  we  returned  from  two  years  in  Japan  — 
an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten,  especially 
in  those  friends  we  made  there.  It  is  amazing 
what  a deep  bond  of  friendship  can  be  welded 
between  people  who  cannot  even  converse  with 
each  other ! We  are  now  six  — our  fourth  child, 
third  daughter,  Deborah  Jean,  was  born  on  Aug. 
10,  1956,  at  the  Naval  Hospital  in  Yokosuka, 
Japan.” 

1942 

The  law  offices  of  Martin.  Craig.  Chester  & 
Sonnenschein,  in  which  Jacob  Martin  is  a part- 
ner, have  been  moved  to  the  Field  Building,  135 
S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Philip  Worcester,  assistant  football  coach  at 
Shaw  High  School  for  the  past  five  years,  has 
resigned  to  devote  full  time  to  teaching. 

After  nine  years  in  the  history  department  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  last  summer  Irvin 
Wyllie,  m,  became  associate  professor  of  history 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  addition  to 
teaching,  for  the  next  5 years  he  will  do  research 
on  the  history  of  American  philanthropy  under 
a grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  Wyllies 
have  moved  into  a new  house  in  Madison  (4814 
S.  Hill  Drive)  which  pleases  his  wife,  Harriet, 
and  the  three  children,  Gordon,  Kay,  and  Laura. 

1943 

Helen  Pilcher  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  Otis 
Hall  were  married  on  Dec.  28  in  the  Highland 
Park  Methodist  Church,  Topeka.  Kansas.  They 
are  at  home  at  1600  Northwestern  St.,  West 
Lafayette,  Ind.  Otis  is  professor  of  forestry  at 
Purdue  University.  His  wife,  a graduate  of 
Kansas  State  College,  anti  M.N.S.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  from  Cornell  University,  has  been  as- 
sociate professor  of  home  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Joel  Hayden,  Jr.,  is  teaching  in  a new  experi- 
mental school,  The  Meeting  School,  in  West 
Rindge,  N.  H. 

After  a furlough  year  renewing  acquaintance 
with  relatives  and  friends  in  the  U.  S.,  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  John  Heinrich  (Barbara  Corson,  ’45)  and 
their  three  children  sailed  on  Feb.  21  for  Por- 
tuguese East  Africa.  They  expect  to  arrive  at 
Mt.  Silinda,  Rhodesia,  in  late  March.  They  are 
working  under  the  American  Board  (Congrega- 
tional- Christian). 

Patricia  Herzog  has  opened  a law  office  in 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Charlotte  Reid  has  been  appointed  associate 
candidate  secretary  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and  will 
work  with  Rev.  Loy  L.  Long  in  recruiting  and 
screening  personnel  for  overseas  service.  Char- 
lotte served  with  the  American  Board  from 


APPOINTED  TO  ADVISORY 
BOARD.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Cairns,  ’30, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  advisory 
board  of  Chemical  and  Engineering 
News,  where  he  will  serve  for  a three 
year  term.  Robert  is  director  of  re- 
search of  the  Hercules  Powder  Com- 
pany, Wilmington,  Delaware.  He 
joined  the  Hercules  staff  in  1933  as  a 
research  chemist  after  completing 
his  Ph.D.  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. He  holds  his  present  post  since 
1955.  In  1954  he  was  appointed  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  is  now  a defense  consultant, 
chairman  of  the  General  Sciences 
Advisory  Panel,  and  a member  of  the 
Defense  Sciences  Board.  He  is  also 
a trustee  of  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware Research  Foundation  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  research  committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. His  wife  is  the  former 
Katherine  Kuhn,  ’31.  A daughter, 
Lindsey  Ann,  is  enrolled  in  the  junior 
class  in  Oberlin. 

1944-47,  teaching  in  the  American  Academy  for 
Girls  in  Uskudar,  Turkey.  After  teaching  phys- 
ical education  for  two  years  at  Berea  College. 
Kentucky,  she  directed  children’s  activities  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  Akron,  O.. 
from  1954  to  June,  1957.  During  the  fall  semes- 
ter, she  studied  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
In  her  new  position,  Charlotte  will  be  visiting 
colleges  and  graduate  schools,  interviewing  pro- 
spective personnel. 

Mrs.  Janette  Sayre  (Janette  Spickerman) 
completed  her  Ph.D.  degree  last  August  at  In- 
diana University.  She  is  associate  professor  of 
physical  education  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
working  primarily  in  the  area  of  supervision. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Smith  (Jane  Caldwell,  ’42) 
are  completing  a government  assignment  in  Ger- 
many. While  there  they  have  adopted  two  chil- 
dren, Conrad,  4 years,  and  Anne,  1 year.  Their 
son,  Craig,  is  now  7 years  old. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Swift  (Gladys  Hubbard 
Swift,  ’44)  were  transferred  last  summer  from 
Beirut  to  Izmir,  Turkey,  where  they  arc  working 
under  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  at  the  Izmir  American  Girls’ 
College.  The  students  come  after  primary  school 
and  stay  for  a minimum  of  8 years,  through  sec- 
ondary and  junior  college  work.  “Lloyd's  work 
this  year  is  half  language  study  and  half  teach- 
ing English  to  the  new  pupils  in  the  preparatory 
class.  The  three  older  children  — Eric,  Larry, 
and  Alan — -are  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Depen- 
dents School  (connected  with  the  NATO  head- 
quarters here),  and  Jon  has  started  nursery 
school.  With  the  children  all  in  school,  both 
parents  can  study  Turkish  again  in  the  morn- 
ings.” 


1944 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Anderson  (Charlotte 
Bloecher)  have  a son,  Eric  Victor,  born  on  May 
-9,  1957.  Charlotte  is  continuing  her  musical 
career  as  a singer. 

After  several  years  in  advertising  and  pub- 
lishing with  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Time  and  Life  International  and  Realties,  An- 
dre Emmerich  started  his  own  art  gallery  in 
New  York  City  in  1954.  He  specializes  in  pre- 
Columbian  sculpture  and  in  modern  paintings. 
He  has  published  a number  of  articles  on  pre- 
Columbian  art  and  music.  Having  outgrown 
the  original  gallery,  the  end  of  November  he 
moved  the  gallery  to  17  E.  64  St.,  where  he 
hopes  to  see  many  Oberlin  friends. 

Ruth  Higham  has  been  living  in  France  for 
the  past  ten  years.  After  three  years  as  a French 
language  student,  she  qualified  as  an  interpreter 
and  has  been  on  the  NATO  staff  in  Paris  for 
almost  7 years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Messner  (Barbara 
Reese)  have  a daughter,  Nancy  Louise,  born 
last  Sept.  17.  They  also  have  a son,  Stephen. 
Arnold  is  in  his  fourth  year  in  the  Scarsdale, 
N.  \ .,  public  schools.  This  year  he  is  teaching 
I rench  and  Latin  in  a new  junior  high  school 
which  opened  in  the  fall. 

Leo  Tellep  is  a member  of  the  200  voice  Mas- 
terwork  Chorus  of  Morristown,  N.  J.  Pie  is 
teaching  music  in  the  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  pub- 
lic schools. 


1945 

Mrs.  Jack  G.  Bachand  (Ann  McNeill)  writes: 
“In  October,  we  moved  into  our  own  place,  a 
nice  8-room  house,  so  we  have  plenty  of  space! 
Nothing  really  new  to  report  other  than  that. 
We’re  advisors  of  the  Jr.  Pligh  group  at  our 
church  this  year,  and  along  with  taking  care  of 
our  own  four,  there  is  little  time  for  much  else.” 
Ann’s  new  address  is  217  S.  Virginia  Ave.,  Belle- 
ville, 111. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Crough  (Marylou  Viner)  writes 
from  Los  Angeles:  “1957  was  an  eventful  year 
for  the  Croughs,  with  the  addition  of  Peter  Alan 
to  the  family.  He  arrived  at  our  house  last  June, 
at  the  age  of  3 weeks.  David  (3  years  old,  Christ- 
mas) adores  him.” 

Mrs.  Vincent  Gray  (Mary  Boyd  Brown)  re- 
ports a new  address:  The  Mount,  50  Amersham 
Hill,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks.,  England.  She 
writes:  “We  moved  from  Cheltenham  at  the  end 
of  January,  1957,  when  Vincent  took  a new  job 
with  the  Timber  Development  Association,  a 
small  research  organization.  We  were  fortunate 
to  find  a lovely  house  to  rent  in  a small  village, 
until  we  could  find  one  to  buy.  We  had  almost 
decided  on  a small  modern  house  when  we  had 
a stroke  of  luck.  Vincent  won  about  $2,000  on 
a TV  quiz  program  — Criss  Cross  Quiz  — in 
August.  He  was  on  for  four  nights  and  is  still 
reigning  champion  having  reached  the  highest 
total  yet.  That  changed  the  housing  picture  and 
we  have  now  bought  a magnificent  Edwardian 
house  in  the  centre  of  high  Wycombe.  It  is 
tailor-made  for  our  family  and  possessions  with 
5 bedrooms  and  a big  living  room  where  the 
books  and  piano  and  organ  and  big  furniture  do 
not  dwarf  the  room.  The  children  grow  up  all 
too  quickly.  Alexander  is  7 in  February,  Pamela 
4 in  September,  and  Benjamin  will  soon  be  2.” 

Wayne  Meinke  was  promoted  to  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
last  fall.  Plis  wife,  Marilyn  Hayward,  m,  47, 
is  busy  with  Sue,  in  second  grade,  and  Dave,  in 
kindergarten.  She’s  had  charge  of  a Sunday 
School  class  of  35  four-year-olds.  . . . The  fam- 
ily spent  August  tent  camping  in  the  Black 
Hills  and  Grand  Tetons. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Miller  (Lois  Larsen, 
’48)  moved  to  a new  home  at  347  Scott  Drive, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  a year  ago.  “Our  commu- 
nity — Colesvillc  on  the  map  - offers  advantages 
of  suburban  living  while  maintaining  rural 
friendliness.  We  are  active  as  always,  in  church 
work  — choir,  circle  and  Sunday  School.  Bob 
keeps  busy  at  the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory 
and  is  the  new  director  of  its  Glee  Club.  Two 
nights  a week  he  teaches  a mathematics  course 
at  a nearby  junior  college.  Janet,  just  5,  skips 
out  to  the  school  bus  each  morning,  headed  for 
an  enthusiastic  session  of  kindergarten;  Claik, 
3 in  November,  is  happy  with  friends  and  fam- 
ily. This  lively  household  means  Lois  is  con- 
stantly on  the  jump,  tending  to  daily  needs,  and 
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assisting  in  the  projects  necessary  to  complete 
the  house.” 

James  R.  Morris  received  his  Ph.D.  in  indus- 
trial relations  last  August  from  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  is  assistant  professor  in  the 
Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
Their  latest  addition  to  the  family  — a Great 
Dane  puppy,  named  Juno,  who  is  "so  intelligent 
and  lovable  that  to  compare  her  with  humans 
seems  unfair  to  the  people!” 

1946 

Arleen  Heggemeier  is  on  sabbatical  leave  from 
Western  Maryland  College  this  year  and  is  "try- 
ing to  finish  my  doctorate  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity.” 

After  almost  five  years  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
the  Bruce  Partridges  (Jerre  Smith.  ’48)  have 
moved  to  Newark,  Del.  On  March  1,  Bruce 
became  business  administrator  of  the  University 
of  Delaware.  They  have  four  children — Heather. 
3rd  grade.  Eric.  1st  grade,  Brian,  in  nursery 
school,  and  Bonnie,  3 years.  Their  new  home 
(14  W.  Delaware  Ave.,  Newark)  is  “on  the 
direct  route  halfway  between  New  York  and 
Washington”  and  "through  travelers  are  offered 
bed  and  breakfast.  . . .” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rea  have  a third  child,  a 
red  headed  little  girl  named  Patricia  Ann,  born 
on  Nov.  3,  1957.  John  is  a lawyer  and  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Meyers.  Stevens  & Rea  in  Cleve- 
land. and  is  active  in  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  spent  the  month  of  October 
going  to  Japan  as  a U.  S.  Jaycee  delegate  and 
as  "On-to-Tokyo”  Chairman  for  the  Twelfth 
World  Congress  of  the  Junior  Chamber  Inter- 
national. Fifty-eight  Jaycees  and  wives  from 
the  U.S.  attended.  They  were  in  Japan  for  13 
days  and  visited  a number  of  points  of  interest 
in  Japan,  as  well  as  stopping  at  HongKong, 
Manila,  and  Honolulu  on  the  way  back. 

Mrs.  Russell  Stohl  (Margaret  Meath)  writes: 
"Russell  is  with  the  engineering  corps  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad.  I am  a housewife, 
busy  raising  a daughter,  Ruth  Elizabeth,  3 years, 
and  a boy.  Russell  Eric,  7 months.”  The  Stohls 
live  at  189  Evergreen  Drive,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Jackson  Turner,  t,  was  installed  on  Dec. 
10  as  pastor  of  the  Lake  Bluff  (111.)  Union 
Church. 

1947 

Donn  E.  Bair  is  administrative  assistant  in 
charge  of  personnel  at  Covina  Union  High 
School  District,  Covina,  Calif.  The  December 
issue  of  the  Research  Quarterly  of  the  American 
Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation  included  an  article  of  his  entitled 
"Identification  of  Some  Philosophical  Beliefs  of 
Influential  Leaders  in  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation,” which  is  a study  of  the  philosophical 
beliefs  and  the  philosophical  directions  which 
seem  to  be  indicated  for  American  physical  edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  Nancy  Guest  Boucot  is  continuing  as  re- 
search fellow  in  medicine  at  Harvard  Medical 
School  and  assistant  in  medicine  at  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital.  She  is  doing  research  on 
carbohydrate  metabolism  in  uremic  rats.  She 
plans  to  spend  1958-60  in  the  department  of  bio- 
chemistry at  Harvard  Medical  School,  working 
on  intermediary  metabolism. 

On  March  1,  Robert  Calvert  began  a new  job 
as  manager  of  the  Placement  Office  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Berkeley.  Bob  formerly 
was  coordinating  placement  officer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

After  7 years  abroad  (4  in  France  and  3 in 
Israel),  Miriam  Firestone  is  back  in  the  U.  S. 
and  is  working  for  the  Princeton  University 
Press,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Ernest  and  Miles  Mauney  are  continuing  their 
duo-piano  concert  work.  They  played  32  con- 
certs on  the  west  coast  during  the  fall,  and  since 
January  have  been  playing  on  the  east  coast, 
mostly  in  Community  Concert  Series.  They 
carry  their  pianos  with  them. 

Lt.  R.  Bruce  Rcnne  recently  completed  a two 
year  tour  of  duty  as  Navy  supply  officer  in  the 
Philippines,  and  has  been  transferred  to  Athens, 
Ga.,  as  an  instructor  in  the  Naval  Supply  Corps 
School. 

Kenneth  Unger  writes  from  Tucson,  Ariz.  : 
"I  left  a lucrative  law  practice  to  come  here  and 
am  now  employed  by  the  state  of  Arizona.  The 
weather  here  is  ideal  — 300  families  a month 


are  pouring  into  Tucson.  If  anyone  wants  in- 
formation about  moving  here,  I would  be  glad 
to  tell  them  what  I can.  My  wife,  two  children, 
and  I love  it  here.”  His  address — 1258  W. 
Mohave  St. 

Richard  R.  Pichel  Warner  has  announced  the 
opening  of  his  office  at  20  West  86  St.,  New 
York  City,  for  the  practice  of  Internal  Medicine 
and  Gastroenterology. 

1948 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Hopkins  "Tony"  Bent 
(Ruth  Farmer,  ’48)  of  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Wilson  Hopkins,  Jr.,  on 
Nov.  25.  They  also  have  two  daughters,  Nancy 
and  Janet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Buekers  (Nan  Schmidt) 
have  “started  the  New  Year  right”  by  moving 
to  744  Elmwood  St  , Jackson.  Mich.  Nan,  who 
had  polio  several  years  ago,  has  become  quite 
dextrous  at  the  electric  typewriter  (using  a 
‘mouth-stick’  clinched  between  teeth)  and  types 
the  papers  required  in  John’s  pursuit  of  his 
master's  degree.  He  is  teaching  Junior  high 
shop  this  year,  but  expects  to  teach  6th  grade 
next  year,  and  is  doing  graduate  work  in  ele- 
mentary supervision.  They  have  two  daughters, 
Christine,  in  first  grade,  and  Barby  in  kinder- 
garten. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Edward  Cole  (Ruth  Rich- 
ards, ’45)  moved  in  November.  1956,  to  237 
Oak  Knoll.  S.E.,  Warren,  O.  They  have  four 
children,  Chris,  6 last  June.  Mark,  5 in  Novem- 
ber, Melinda  Sue.  3 in  December,  and  Kevin,  2 
next  April.  Ed  is  teaching  in  Cortland.  O., 
again  this  year.  He  has  two  sections  of  chem- 
istry, one  of  physics,  and  teaches  an  8th  grade 
guidance  class. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Montgomery  (Mary 
Hoyt)  have  moved  to  6324  Northwood  Ave.. 
Clayton.  Mo.  Roger  received  the  Master  of 
Architecture  degree  from  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Design  last  June  and  passed  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Boards.  He  is  assistant  profes- 
sor of  architecture  at  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  teaching  fifth  year  design  classes. 
Mary  was  teaching  ceramics  at  the  Art  Center 
in  St.  Louis,  but  is  now  full  time  homemaker. 
They  have  a son,  Richard  Wallace,  born  July, 
1956,  and  are  expecting  a second  child  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Shubert  have  a daughter 
born  on  Dec.  31.  Oliver  is  assistant  principal 
at  Oberlin  High  School. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Waltz  (Helen  Linds 
ley,  ’47)  have  moved  to  1 Crum  Ledge,  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.  Ken,  who  formerly  taught  at  Colum- 
bia University,  is  now  teaching  political  science 
at  Swarthmore  College.  Their  third  son,  Daniel, 
was  born  in  November.  1957. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Warren  (Caroline 
“Karen”  Morris,’  ’46)  have  a second  son,  Rob- 
ert Llewelyn,  born  on  Dec.  10  in  Yellow  Springs. 
O.  Bill  is  Dean  of  Freshmen  at  Antioch  Col- 
lege. 

John  M.  Wells  is  on  the  staff  of  the  art  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

1949 

Mrs.  John  \.  Botti  (Patricia  Fusco)  wri'es 
from  4049  Ritamarie  Drive.  Columbus.  O : 
"Since  we  moved  into  our  new  home  in  Decem- 
ber, 1956.  we  have  had  a few  new  additions  to 
our  family.  A son.  Jimmy,  was  born  on  Dec. 
30,  1956.  and  on  Nov.  28,  1957,  twin  sons  were 
born.  We  have  named  them  Joseph  Nicholas 
and  Jeffery  Michael.  With  these  three  and  our 
other  two  children,  Kathy,  5.  and  Johnny.  2Va, 
we’ll  have  quite  a representation  at  Oberlin  in  a 
few  years  1” 

Peter  Gregg  is  a conservation  writer  for  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  of  Saskat- 
chewan. Canada.  Pete  and  his  wife  (Sophie 
McClure.  ’48)  live  at  3024  Garnet  St.,  Regina 
Sask. 

Robert  Oppenheimer  is  with  the  firm  of  Cham- 
berlain, D’Amanda,  Bauman  & Brundage  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

James  Pratley  received  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Texas  in  1957.  He  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  at  San  Jose  (Calif.)  State 
College. 

Rev.  S.  Walter  Roshaven,  t.  is  minister  of  the 
South  Haven  Congregational  Church  of  Bed- 
ford. O.  He  is  serving  as  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Union  Ministers’  Association,  is  a member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Congregational 


Union,  and  a member  of  the  Outlook  and  Strat- 
egy Committee.  Last  summer  he  served  as  chap- 
lain at  the  Family  Camp  of  the  Ohio  Conference 
of  Congregational  Christian  Churches. 

David  Secrest,  who  had  been  legislative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin,  has 
transferred  to  International  News  Service  to 
cover  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

1950 

On  January  1 , John  Barnett  became  a partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Wiggin  & Dana.  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  with  which  he  has  been  associated  since 
graduating  from  Harvard  Law  School. 

Richard  Connelly  is  organist  and  choirmaster 
at  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church.  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Richard  Gerlach  (Barbara  Dunton) 
writes  that  they  are  continuing  to  enjoy  living 
in  the  country  near  Galway,  N.  Y.  Her  husband 
changed  jobs  in  the  fall,  and  is  now  teaching 
fourth  grade  in  a new  school  in  the  Scotia- 
Glenville  Central  School  System,  just  7 miles 
from  them.  He  has  completed  his  master’s  de- 
gree and  is  nrpparing  for  elementarv  school  su- 
pervision. Thev  have  two  boys.  Richie  (4)  and 
Ralphs  (2).  to  Veep  her  busy,  but  she  finds  time 
for  a Great  Books  seminar,  and  to  be  president 
of  the  church  women’s  discussion  group. 

Alan  Gilbert  received  lrs  M.A.  degree  in  hos- 
pital administration  last  Tune  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  He  is  director  of  the  Business 
Office  at  Strong  Memorial  Hospita1  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  lives  at  193  Irvington  Rd. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Lavton  (Phyllis  Dodgel 
have  settled  in  Kew  Gardens,  on  the  Thames 
and  9 miles  from  Central  London  “Tt’s  main 
claim  to  fame  is  as  the  site  of  the  Royal  Botani- 
cal Gardens,  in  walking  distance  from  our  house. 
Don.  who  has  a Fulbright  Fellowship,  is  finding 
his  work  in  neuronathologv  at  the  National  Hos- 
pital most  stimulating,  and  Pbvllis  is  busv  with 
Eleanor  and  homemaking.”  They  are  seeing  as 
much  of  England  as  they  can  in  their  Hillman 
and  took  a holiday  tour  through  Germany,  Aus- 
tria. and  Italy. 

Report  from  the  Hubert  McAvoys.  stm  : The 
church  has  bought  a parsonage  for  them  at  982 
Portsmouth  Ave.,  Kingston,  Ont..  and  they 
mov«d  last  August.  Their  new  church  was  dedi- 
cated on  Sept.  29.  Tan  is  in  kindergarten  and 
Roddie  will  be  two  in  April. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  McCalmont  (Peggv 
Shilling.  ’52)  moved  from  Chagrin  Falls,  O..  to 
North  Massapequa.  N.  Y..  last  summer.  Don 
is  teaching  insfrumental  music  in  the  Farming- 
dale.  N.  Y..  public  schools.  "In  July  we  bought 
a home  for  the  first  time,  a grey  split  level,  in 
a new  development.  Tt’s  close  enough  to  the 
school  so  Don  can  walk  most  of  the  time.  Don’s 
work  is  entirely  on  the  elementary  level  — in- 
strumental music  in  one  large  e’ementary  school. 
Don  and  Peggy  are  in  the  choir  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church : Jane.  4.  in  the  church  nursery 
school,  and  Sally  (2  in  December),  becoming 
quite  independent.  . . .” 

John  McGrann  has  been  promoted  to  a trust 
officer  by  the  Bank  of  Virginia  in  Richmond. 
Va. 

1951 

Lewis  C.  Duckett  received  his  B..S.  degree  at 
Hampton  Institute  (Va.)  and  is  now  teaching 
art  and  music  at  Jefferson  Junior  High  School. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Judith  Emerv  is  teaching  in  an  Air  Force  de- 
pendents school  in  Europe. 

After  six  years  in  the  “wide  open  spaces”  of 
Wyoming.  Samuel  Feinstein  is  spending  this  year 
with  his  family  in  Newark.  New  Jersey.  He 
is  music  supervisor  for  the  Montville  Township 
Schools,  which  involves  teaching  music  in  four 
schools — 1000  children,  kindergarten-eighth 
grade.  In  addition  he  is  plaving  viola  with  the 
Madison  Strings,  a community  string  orchestra 
of  25  members  sponsored  by  the  Newark  Board 
of  Education,  and  is  working  with  Teen-Age 
groups  at  two  Y branches. 

Justin  Frost  has  finished  his  two  years  of  al 
ternative  civilian  vice  at  Strong  Memorial 
Hospital.  Rochester  X.  Y..  and  has  returned  to 
the  University  of  California  to  continue  study 
for  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  zoology.  His  thesis  is  a 
problem  in  fruit  fly  genetics. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Loveland  (Fan  Maze, 
’49)  “needed  another  son  to  carry  on  the  family 
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first  name  of  Roelif  — and  his  maternal  grand- 
father's names”  — so  Roelif  James  Maze  Love- 
land, born  Sept.  25.  has  joined  Sally,  Susan, 
Anne,  and  Peter  Loveland  in  Peru,  111. 

John  Mallet  is  an  associate  at  the  Koff  Psy- 
chiatric Clinic  and  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  and  is  in 
the  private  practice  of  clerical  psychology  there. 
He  also  is  a lecturer  at  the  Atlanta  University 
School  of  Social  Work.  John  reports  seeing  Don 
Schumaker,  ’46,  who  is  first  cellist  in  the  At- 
lanta Symphony. 

Dr.  Alden  R.  Parker  is  half  through  his  der- 
matology residency  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Hospitals.  He  expects  to  do  two  years  of 
Navy  service  when  it  is  completed.  Alden’s  wife, 
Mary,  completed  her  college  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  1957.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Mathew,  3,  and  Betsy,  2,  with  a new  ar- 
rival expected  in  April. 

Dr.  August  R.  Remmers,  Jr.,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  University  of  Texas  Teaching  Hospital  in 
Galveston,  Texas. 

Richard  Sands  is  assistant  professor  of  organic 
chemistry  at  Alfred  University.  Dick  and  his 
wife  (Margery  Mae  Wilson)  live  at  7 S.  Maine 
St.,  Alfred.  N.  Y. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Allan  Weingold  (Marjorie 
Nassau)  are  living  at  5103  Harlan  St.,  El  Paso, 
Texas.  Allan  is  a doctor,  stationed  at  William 
Beaumont  Hospital,  and  expects  to  be  there  for 
the  next  two  years.  The  Weingolds  have  two 
children. 

1952 

Elizabeth  Townsend  of  Branford,  Conn.,  and 
Norman  Henderson  were  married  on  Dec.  28. 
Norm  is  a senior  analyst  with  the  Chemical  Corn 
Exchange  Bank  in  Ne\y  York  City. 

Jack  Noble  has  a research  job  (zoning  and 
city  planning)  with  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials  in  Chicago. 

1953 

Jarvis  Babcock  is  doing  graduate  study  in  Ec- 
onomics at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Jean  Cochran  and  Bob  Evans,  a Cornell  Agri- 
cultural School  graduate,  announced  their  en- 
gagement at  Christmas  time.  Bob  is  going  into 
partnership  with  his  father  on  a grape  and  sheep 
farm  in  the  Finger  Lakes  area.  The  wedding 
will  be  in  late  May  or  early  June,  when  Jean’s 
parents  return  from  Iran. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Kidder  (Harriet  Wright) 
have  moved  from  Hamilton.  N.  Y.,  to  Chester- 
town.  Md.  Peter  has  a new  job  as  assistant 
librarian  at  Washington  College.  They  have  a 
daughter,  Kathi  Lou,  2 years  old. 

Margot  Loungway  is  spending  1957-58  in 
Paris  on  a Fulbright  Fellowship,  doing  research 
for  her  Ph.D.  degree  in  history  at  Radcliffe. 

Peter  Mattson  is  doing  geological  research 
for  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  Peter  and  his  wife  (Leila  Ott.  ’54)  live 
in  Arlington,  Va. 

Mary  Ann  Siegfried  is  returning  from  Korea 
early  in  April.  Since  June.  1956.  Mary  has  been 
with  the  Red  Cross  in  Korea.  She  is  returning 
to  the  United  States  via  the  Mediterranean  and 
Europe. 

Virginia  Maria  Vasu  and  Dr.  Nicholas  R. 
Popovich  were  married  on  Dec.  21  in  Cleveland. 
Virginia  graduated  from  Kent  State  University 
and  received  a master's  degree  from  Western  Re- 
serve. She  is  teaching  at  Waverly  Elementary 
School  in  Cleveland.  Nick  graduated  from  West- 
ern Reserve  Medical  School  and  is  interning  at 
University  Hospital. 

1954 

Mary  Ellen  “Pepper"  Brown  is  engaged  to 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Gregg,  who  is  practicing  veter- 
inary medicine  in  Arlington.  Calif.  Pepper  is 
teaching  at  Riverside,  Calif.  The  wedding  is 
planned  for  late  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Cassady  (Virginia  By- 
ers. ’55)  are  combining  study  and  church  work. 
Bob  is  studying  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  Jin  at  Biblical  Seminary;  Bob  is  assistant 
pastor  and  Jin  part-time  church  secretary  at  Ad- 
ams-Parkhurst  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  is  only  a block  from  their  apartment  (152 
Lexington  Avc.,  New  York  City). 

Mariel  Gilbert  received  her  nursing  degree 
from  Yale  School  of  Nursing  last  June.  She  is 
a public  health  nurse  for  the  Boston  Visiting 


Nursing  Association  and  is  living  at  20  Trow- 
bridge St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Barry  Judd  is  continuing  his  study  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  French  at  Yale  University. 

Thomas  McCoy  is  teaching  engineering  math 
and  studying  for  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  He  was  married  on  Nov.  29 
to  Leslie  Reiwitch  of  Chicago,  and  is  now  living 
at  30  S.  Murray  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Walter  Maddox  (Mary  Myster)  reports 
that  they  are  living  in  Tarawa  Terrace,  N.  C., 
while  Walter  serves  as  a Navy  dentist. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Edward  Manuel  (Patricia  Beers, 
’55)  moved  to  60  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  July  after  a trip  to  California.  On  the  way 
they  saw  Dick.  ’55  and  Ruth  Bainton  Lunt.  '56, 
in  El  Paso,  Texas.  Ed  started  working  in  a 
Wall  Street  law  firm  in  July  and  likes  it  very 
much. 

Mrs.  Norman  Marcus  (Maria  Lenhoff)  writes 
from  60  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn  Hts.,  N.  Y.  ; 
“Since  his  graduation  from  Yale  Law  School 
last  year,  my  husband  has  been  working  with  a 
law  firm  and  likes  it  very  much.  We  moved  a 
short  time  ago  to  a new  apartment  near  the  har- 
bor and  have  had  fun  furnishing  it  in  modern. 
Living  in  our  building  also  are  Ed  Manuel  and 
his  wife,  Pat  Beers,  ’55." 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Mingus  (Anne  Griffith)  writes: 
“Bill  and  T were  married  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  last 
April  and  lived  in  Topeka.  Kansas,  until  Octo- 
ber when  Bill  was  transferred  from  Forbes  Air 
Force  Base  to  Westover  Air  Force  Base.  He  is 
a technical  representative  for  Philco,  stationed  at 
different  air  force  bases.  He  was  stationed  at 
Travis  AFB  in  Fairfield,  Calif.,  last  year  when 
I met  him.  Bill  is  a graduate  of  Emory  Uni- 
versity (Atlanta,  Ga.)  and  is  originally  from 
Lebanon.  Tenn.  Although  we  aren’t  in  the  ser- 
vice. we  almost  feel  as  though  we  were,  having 
traveled  from  coast  to  coast.  . . 

Nansie  Sharpless  is  a research  assistant  in  the 
pharmacology  department  of  the  Henry  Ford 
Hospital,  Detroit,  Mich.  She  recently  moved  to 
a new  apartment  at  2808  W.  Grand  Blvd.,  De- 
troit 2,  Mich. 

1955 

Carol  Ruth  Bernbach  and  Stanley  Benerofe 
were  married  on  Dec.  22  in  New  York  City. 
Carol  graduated  from  William  Smith  College 
and  Stanley  from  New  York  University  College 
of  Engineering.  Stanley  is  now  a student  at 
NYU  Law  School. 

The  engagement  of  Mary  Anne  Cantrell  to 
Nicholas  Leland  Ludington  was  announced  at 
Christmas  time.  Mary  Anne  is  studying  music 
in  New  York  City.  Nicholas,  a graduate  of 
Brown  University,  is  with  Benton  & Bowles, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency  in  New  York  City. 

William  Cline  has  completed  military  service 
and  is  working  in  the  shipping  department  of 
Planters,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Keller  (Dorothy  Birge) 
will  complete  their  terms  as  teachers  at  the 
American  School  for  Boys  in  Talas,  Kayseri. 
Turkey,  in  June  and  expect  to  return  to  the 
States  this  summer.  Bob  plans  to  study  next 
year  for  a master’s  in  social  case  work,  and  Dot- 
tie  hopes  to  study  part-time.  They  have  a daugh- 
ter. Karen  Lee,  born  May  27,  1957  in  Istanbul, 
Turkey.  At  present.  Bob  is  teaching  science  and 
is  assistant  director  and  treasurer  of  the  school, 
and  Dottie  is  teaching  two  5 -hour  sections  of 
preparatory  English  and  coordinating  the  18 
hours  a week  of  the  Prep  English  instruction. 

Frances  Marsh  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts  of  Boston  University  in 
1951.  At  present  she  is  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Southern  University.  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
where  she  teaches  vocal  music  in  the  laboratory 
school. 

Sally  Moulton  and  Edgar  “Ted"  Shell.  ’53. 
were  married  on  Nov.  23  in  Rye,  N.  Y.  Ted  is 
a buyer  with  Procter  & Gamble  Co.  in  Cincin- 
nati. Sally  spent  one  year  at  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Social  Work  and  then  transferred 
to  the  graduate  school  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Ruth  Perlstein  and  Dr.  Michel  D.  Stein  were 
married  June  23.  1957.  Ruth  attended  Duke 
Medical  School  for  her  first  two  years  and  is 
now  attending  Northwestern  Medical  School  in 
Chicago.  Michel,  a graduate  of  Texas  Medical 
School,  is  taking  his  second  and  third  years  of 
residency  i ti  pediatrics  at  Cook  County  Hospital. 
They  live  at  440  Surf  St.,  Chicago. 


We  made  our  big  decision  last  August,” 
writes  Mrs.  William  Smart  (Mimi  Kisten- 
macher),  “and  with  our  little  savings  ‘retired’ 
to  a cabin  in  the  O/.arks  where  Bill  is  writing, 
I am  teaching  in  the  town  high  school  (Steel- 
ville,  Mo.),  and  little  Paul  is  growing.  We  have 
no  plumbing,  heat  by  wood  and  wash  by  hand, 
but  summer  should  be  lovely  and  any  who  wish 
to  ‘get  away  from  it  all’  are  very  welcome.” 
Pvt.  Thomas  Spacht  is  assigned  to  the  office 
of  Post  Chaplain,  in  charge  of  music  in  Chapel 
XXI,  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 


1956 

Mrs.  Douglas  Boshkoff  (Ruth  Osborne) 
writes:  “I  was  surprised  to  read  in  the  Maga- 
zine that  I was  teaching  in  White  Plains  — 
then  I remembered  that  I had  not  written  of  my 
change  of  plans.  Instead  of  taking  the  job,  I 
decided  to  be  married  on  Nov.  9.  Doug  and  I 
have  an  apartment  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  (12  Mel- 
len  St.)  He  is  a Teaching  Fellow  at  Harvard 
Law  School.  Several  Oberlin  people  were  at 
the  wedding  and  of  course  we  see  many  Oberlin 
people  at  Harvard.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Chandler  (Pearl 
Richmond)  are  in  Park  Forest,  111.  Pearl  taught 
last  year  in  Highland  Park  and  is  now  teaching 
first  grade  in  Park  Forest.  Ted  is  teaching  6th 
grade  in  the  Laboratory  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  while  working  for  his  Ph.D.  degree. 

Dorothy  Ann  Clark  and  William  W.  Esseks 
were  married  on  August  17,  1957,  at  the  Chapel 
of  Riverside  Church,  New  York  City.  It  was 
the  occasion  of  an  Oberlin  reunion.  In  addition 
to  the  attendants  who  included  Carolyn  Gable, 
bridesmaid,  Bernard  Martin,  best  man,  Richard 
Dominy,  ’54,  organist,  and  Robert  Clark,  ’60, 
and  John  Esseks.  ’60,  ushers,  a number  of  Ober- 
lin friends  attended.  Bill  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Samuel  S.  Isseks.  ’22,  and  Wilma  Dixon  Isseks, 
x’23.  Bill  and  Dorothy  are  living  at:  141-50 
85th  Road,  Briarwood,  Jamaica,  New  York. 
Bill  is  a second-year  student  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  and  Dorothy  is  teaching 
kindergarten  at  Lawrence,  Long  Island. 

Robert  Myers  is  serving  overseas  with  the  95th 
AAA  Missile  Battalion. 

Van  Beck  Hall  finished  his  M.A.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  December  and  re- 
ported for  three  years  of  active  duty  in  the  Air 
Force  on  Jan.  24.  He  is  a second  lieutenant, 
stationed  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  AFB. 

Derek  Oakes,  m.  completed  his  British  mili- 
tary service  in  the  Far  East  in  the  late  fall  and 
is  now  “back  home  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
back  to  civilian  life  once  more.” 

Lt.  Ronald  Oakley  received  the  silver  wings 
of  an  Air  Force  jet  pilot  at  Laredo  Air  Force 
Base.  Texas,  in  December.  He  is  now  assigned 
to  the  3550th  Combat  Crew  Training  Wing  at 
Moody  AFB.  Ga..  for  advanced  training  in  jet 
aircraft.  Ron  and  his  wife  (Margaret  Simmerer) 
and  their  baby  daughter  spent  a Christmas  holi- 
day leave  in  Oberlin  with  his  parents. 


After  a year  in  Cleveland,  working  as  a rec- 
reational  therapist  at  the  Cleveland  State  Receiv- 
ing Hoscpital,  Eleanor  Ogden  has  decided  on 
graduate  study  in  history  and  is  enrolled  at  Ohio 
State  University  this  year  for  her  M.A.  degree. 
Any  Oberlinians  who  come  to  the  Columbus  area 
can  find  her  at  1730  Arlington  Ave..  Columbus 
12,  O. 


Mrs.  David  Ray  (Leslie  Mason)  writes  that 
eir  biggest  news  is  birth  of  Susan  Elizabeth  on 
:pt.  5.  1957.  Her  husband  is  working  on  lus 
h D.  in  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Miclu- 
.n  and  Leslie  is  a “regular  housewife  and  lov- 
„ it”  They  live  at  1931D  Northwood  Apts., 


Sue  Royal  is  studying  for  her  M.S.  in  library 
ence  at  Rutgers  University.  She  was  recently 
attendant  in  the  wedding  of  Peg  Conover 
d Leonard  Hiscr  of  Glenrock,  Wvo..  and  re- 
efs that  Peg  and  Leonard  will  be  living  in 


liristmas  report  from  Ned  and  Jaci  Kelly 
-pies-  "We  are  stationed  in  Baltimore  until 
February,  when  we  expect  to  move  to  New 
k City.  Ned  is  working  in  a file  room  now  . 


Shirley  Wooden  is  completing  her  second  year 
on  the  staff  of  Haines  House,  Haines  Alaska. 
She  flew  home  last  summer  for  a month  s vaca 
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tion.  This  year  she  has  six  girls  in  her  house 
group  and  has  time  for  more  individual  atten- 
tion. Shirley  will  finish  her  “term”  next  sum- 
mer and  is  planning  on  graduate  study  during 
1958-59. 

Charlotte  Wright  writes:  “I  married  Freder- 
ick Lipfert  on  Oct.  5 in  Cincinnati.  Ann  Brain- 
erd.  Jan  Phillips,  and  Ellen  Hiltabrand  were  at- 
tendants. Fred  is  an  engineer  with  the  Jet  En- 


gine Department  of  General  Electric  Co.  in 
Evendale.  O.,  and  I am  teaching  in  Norwood,  O. 
We  arc  living  in  Pleasant  Ridge,  between  them 
— 6248  Cortelyou,  Cincinnati  13,  O.” 


1957 

Frank  Borkowski,  Jr.,  is  playing  second  clar- 


inet with  the  Indianapolis  (Tnd.)  Symphony 
this  semester  and  is  continuing  part-time  gradu- 
ate study  at  Indiana  University. 

An  early  January  report  from  Edward  Bos- 
worth  indicates  that  he  finished  training  as  a 
clerk  typist  and  chaplain’s  assistant  in  Decern 
ber,  and  after  a two  weeks  leave  spent  with  his 
sister  in  Baltimore,  was  about  to  report  to  Fort 
Dix,  New  Jersey,  expecting  to  be  sent  to  Europe. 


LOSSES  IN  THE  OBERLIN  FAMILY 


1891 

STRONG  — Jarvis  A.  Strong,  retired  insurance 
agent,  and  a resident  of  Oberlin  for  50  years, 
died  January  10,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter 
Mary  E.  Strong,  in  Detroit,  where  he  was  visit- 
ing. He  was  87. 

Mr.  Strong  was  born  in  Wakeman,  Ohio,  and 
moved  to  Oberlin  with  his  parents  when  he  was 
14.  He  graduated  from  the  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic in  1891.  and  for  some  years  pursued  a musi- 
cal career.  In  1892  he  went  to  Drake  University, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  as  teacher  of  piano  and  head 
of  the  Conservatory.  Interested  in  athletics  as 
well  as  music,  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
football  at  Drake  as  an  intercollegiate  sport,  and 
lie  was  subsequently  honored  by  the  University 
for  his  activity  in  doing  so. 

In  1907  he  returned  to  Oberlin,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  rest  of  his  life.  After  World  War 

I,  in  which  he  served  as  a YMCA  secretary,  he 
started  in  the  insurance  business,  in  which  he 
was  active  until  his  retirement  in  1953.  A life- 
long Democrat,  Mr.  Strong  was  active  in  po- 
litical circles  in  the  city  and  the  county.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  loyal  supporters  of 
Oberlin  through  his  class  of  1891. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters:  Mary  E.. 
’30,  of  Detroit;  Mrs.  Henry  Wilson  (Dorothy) 
of  Cleveland ; and  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Allen  (Al- 
leen,  ’35);  and  three  sons:  Carroll  of  Lorain, 
Ohio;  Major  Jarvis  A.,  Jr.,  '40,  of  Loring 
Air  Force  Base,  Maine;  and  John  F.,  ’49,  of 
Oberlin. 

1894 

NORTON  — Mrs.  Milton  James  Norton 
(Louise  Augusta  Hill),  wife  of  the  late  Milton 

J.  Norton,  ’94,  died  on  November  14  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  B.  Noyes,  ’21,  in  Richmond,  Illinois.  She 
was  89. 

Mrs.  Norton  was  born  in  Berlin  Heights, 
Ohio,  June  4.  1864.  She  was  a teacher  in  East 
Northfield,  Massachusetts,  and  in  Western  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio,  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage on  August  5,  1897.  Through  the  active 
years  of  her  husband’s  ministry  they  lived  in 
parishes  in  Missouri,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illin- 
ois. In  1933,  upon  his  retirement,  they  moved 
to  Berlin  Heights,  where  Mr.  Norton  died  in 
1937. 

Always  an  active  alumna,  Mrs.  Norton  was  a 
loyal  supporter  of  the  College  and  cherished  her 
many  Oberlin  friends.  She  returned  to  the  cam- 
pus for  all  her  class  reunions,  including  her  60th 
in  1954. 

She  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Harriet  Norton 
Noyce,  ’21,  and  four  grandsons,  all  in  academic 
work : Donald,  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of 
Chemistry,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
California;  Rev.  Gaylord  Noyce,  Pastor  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Robert,  director  of 
research  and  development,  Fairchild  Semi-Con- 
ductor Corporation,  Palo  Alto,  California;  and 
Ralph,  assistant  in  physics.  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C. 

1907 

GEER  — E.  Harold  Geer,  organist  and  profes- 
sor emeritus  chairman  of  the  department  of  mu- 
sic, Vassar  College,  died  on  December  23  at  the 
hospital  in  Sharon,  Connecticut.  He  was  71. 

Mr.  Geer  was  born  in  Tabor,  Iowa,  March  5, 
1881.  He  held  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M. 
from  Doan  College,  Nebraska,  in  addition  to  his 
bachelor  of  music  degree  from  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory. Pie  also  studied  organ  and  composi- 
tion in  Paris. 

After  graduation  from  Oberlin  Mr.  Geer  was 
instructor  in  music  at  Lake  Erie  College  (1907- 
09),  at  Albion  College  (1909-11)  and  organist 


and  choirmaster  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts  (1911-13) 
before  joining  the  faculty  at  Vassar,  where  he 
served  for  36  years. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  Vassar  he  was  in- 
vited to  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  to 
edit  a Hymnal  for  Colleges  and  Schools,  which 
was  published  by  the  Yale  University  Press  in 
1956.  From  1954-56  he  served  as  professor  and 
acting  head  of  music  at  Hood  College,  Frederick, 
Maryland. 

While  acting  as  director  of  the  Vassar  College 
Choir,  Professor  Geer  arranged  and  edited  more 
than  one  hundred  compositions  for  women’s 
voices. 

On  July  5,  1918,  he  married  Ednah  Wynne 
Phelps,  who  survives  him.  Other  survivors  are 
two  sons,  Hardison  Joyner  and  Lucien  Miner, 
and  a daughter,  Ednah  Ilarriette. 

1910 

EASTON  — Ruth  Easton,  former  assistant  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  Oberlin  College, 
died  October  18,  1957,  in  New  London,  where 
she  had  been  living  in  a nursing  home.  She  was 
71  years  old. 

Miss  Easton  was  born  in  Chesterland,  Ohio, 
on  May  2,  18S6.  Pier  father,  Charles  Fremont 
Easton,  was  a former  tutor  in  mathematics  in  the 
Oberlin  Academy.  Following  her  graduation, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  from  Oberlin  College  in  1910, 
Miss  Easton  taught  for  three  years  in  the  high 
schools  of  Chesterland,  Ohio,  Plerkimer,  New 
York,  and  Bloomfield,  Ohio. 

In  1913  she  became  an  assistant  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  Oberlin  College,  a position 
she  held  with  singular  distinction  until  her  re- 
tirement in  1946.  Her  extreme  devotion  to  the 
College  and  her  immense  knowledge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  her  office  made  her,  through  the  years, 
one  of  the  College’s  most  valued  assistants. 

Surviving  her  is  a nephew,  Jamin  Easton,  ’41, 
of  Elyria,  Ohio. 

1912 

BRADLEY  — Dwight  J.  Bradley,  minister  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  Riverdale,  New 
York,  and  former  executive  director  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Action  of  the  Congregational  Chris- 
tian Churches,  died  December  27  at  St.  Luke’s 
PTospital,  New  York,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  He  was  6S. 

Dr.  Bradley  was  born  December  16.  1889,  at 
Yankton,  South  Dakota,  the  son  of  Dan  Free- 
man and  Lillian  Bradley,  both  of  the  class  of 
’82.  His  father  was,  for  years,  pastor  of  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church,  Cleveland,  and  a trustee 
of  the  College. 

Dr.  Bradley  studied  at  the  Oberlin  School  of 
Theology  in  1912-13  and  finished  his  B.D.  degree 
at  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, in  1915.  He  holds  an  honorary  D.D.  de- 
gree from  Pacific  (’33)  from  Colby  (’33)  and 
from  Oberlin  (’35). 

Ordained  as  a minister  in  1915,  he  served 
pastorates  in  Oakland,  California ; Cleveland. 
Ohio;  El  Paso,  Texas;  Webster  Groves,  Mis- 
souri; and  Newton  Center  and  Boston,  Mass- 
chusetts.  He  was  professor  of  social  ethics  (’34- 
’38)  in  Newton  Theological  School,  and  in  1938 
became  the  executive  director  of  the  Council  for 
Social  Action  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches  of  the  United  States,  which  office  he 
held  for  many  years. 

He  was  an  editorial  consultant  for  Advance, 
a Congregational  Christian  magazine,  and  the 
author  of  many  religious  books,  including  Re- 
covery of  Religion,  Fellowship  of  Prayer,  Chris- 
tian Economics,  Freedom  of  the  Soul,  Creative 
Worship,  and  Highways  of  the  Spirit.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  also  a consultant  to  manage- 


ment on  labor  problems,  a partner  in  Eppley  and 
Bradley,  Industrial  Relations  Counselors  of  New 
York. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  Elizabeth  Ganse 
Bradley,  and  two  children  by  a former  marriage 
with  Kathryn  Lee  Culver  (November  21,  1914)  : 
a son,  the  Reverend  Mr.  D.  William  Lee,  ’41. 
professor  at  Ilartford  Theological  Seminary,  and 
a daughter,  Mrs.  Morris  Arnold  (Margaret  Day) 
of  Cincinnati;  and  two  brothers,  Robert  G.  and 
Dan  T.,  ’21,  of  Cleveland. 

COWAN  — Edward  Karl  Cowan,  retired  per- 
sonnel manager  for  Standard  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company,  died  November  15  in  In- 
terlaken, New  York,  after  a long  illness.  He 
was  70.  Pie  had  been  a resident  of  Interlaken 
for  the  last  17  years. 

Mr.  Cowan  was  born  in  Tabor,  Iowa,  and  a 
year  after  his  graduation  from  Oberlin,  on 
February  3.  1913,  he  married  Grace  Elizabeth 
Eisenhower.  They  had  one  son,  David  Whitman, 
born  on  December  25,  1914. 

Mr.  Cowan  began  a long  and  varied  career 
as  a teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  high  school  at 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  From  1914-1S  he  was  a 
farmer  in  Cheming,  New  York,  and  then,  after 
World  War  I,  worked  with  Hershey  Chocolate 
Company,  as  salesman  and  in  the  office  of  the 
treasurer.  Later  he  became  owner  and  man- 
ager of  the  Cowan  Concrete  Coating  Company. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  and  of  Farmerville  Lodge  183,  F.  & 
A.  M. 

Surviving  him  are  his  wife,  his  son,  David, 
of  Ithaca,  New  York,  a brother,  Ralph,  ’12,  of 
Viola,  Kansas,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  M M. 
Evans  and  Miss  Fannie  Cowan,  both  of  Roch- 
ester, and  six  grandchildren. 

1914 

HENDERSON  --  Harold  L.  Henderson,  re- 
search director  of  the  Minnesota  Taxpayers 
Association,  died  on  January  9 from  heart 
trouble  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota. Pie  was  66.  His  wife.  Hazel,  died  two 
weeks  earlier  in  a hospital  room  across  the 
hall  from  her  husband. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  born  on  August  4,  1891, 
the  son  of  John  T.  and  Ada  Lawrence  Hender- 
son of  Oberlin.  As  an  undergraduate  he  was 
known  familiarly  as  “Brock,”  a nickname  that 
he  carried  throughout  his  life.  He  was  a stellar 
athlete,  earning  letters  in  football,  basketball, 
and  baseball  for  three  years  and  honored  by  be- 
ing selected  as  all-state  quarterback. 

After  leaving  Oberlin  he  graduated  from  the 
Public  Administration  Training  Institute  of 
New  York,  took  an  A.M.  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  did  other  graduate  work  at  New  York 
•University.  Pie  became  a career  man  in  fact- 
finding in  the  public  service  field,  working  in 
Milwaukee,  and  then  as  director  of  the  Minne- 
sota Institute  of  Government  Research  for 
twenty-two  years  before  it  merged  with  the 
Minnesota  Taxpayers  Association  in  1956.  An 
editorial  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  said,  in  part: 
“A  brilliant  researcher,  an  encyclopedia  of  tax 
information,  be  was  respected  nationally  for  his 
understanding  of  public  finance.” 

He  was  the  author  of  many  reports  on  the 
revenue  and  spending  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota; he  was  the  source  of  a good  deal  of  fac- 
tual information  used  by  governors,  legislators 
and  Others,  and  had  a hand  in  the  Little  Ploover 
Commission  Report  of  a few  years  back. 

Survivors  include  iwo  daiighters:  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton Warren  H.  Lufkin  (Shirley  M.)  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  Jones  of  St.  Paul ; a son,  Lawrence  C. 
of  Fairmont.  Minnesota;  two  brothers:  Herbert 
R.,  x’21,  of  Evansville,  Indiana,  and  Elmer  C., 
’12,  of  Los  Angeles;  and  three  grandchildren. 
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The  Committee  and  the  Sage 

(A  True  Saga) 

The  '58  Alumni  Fund 

has  set  a goal,  you  know, 
Some  people  think  it’s  much  too  high; 

one  sage  thinks  it’s  low. 
The  Fund  itself  (a  committee,  of  course), 

is  certain  that  it’s  right. 
“ I hey’ll  send  their  ones  and  twos  and  tens,” 

said  one,  with  great  insight. 
“Aha,”  a knowing  peer  replied. 

“Can  you  still  multiply? 
“We  need  those  ones  and  twos  and  tens, 

no  finer  gifts,  say  I. 
“But  we  need  more  than  that,  Fll  bet, 

to  make  the  goal  this  year.” 
“Impossible,  unheard  of,” 

the  voice  came  from  the  rear. 
“Alumni  can’t  afford  to  give 

except  in  little  pieces.” 
The  sage  arose,  his  eyes  were  bright, 

his  smiling  face  in  creases. 
“My  friends,”  he  said  in  quiet  tones, 

“For  years  I’ve  heard  this  plea. 
“And  now  the  time  has  come,  I think, 

for  us  to  try  and  see. 
“Alumni  who  send  ones  and  twos 

might  send  us  fives  instead. 
“While  those  whose  checks  read  ten  or  so 

might  double  it,”  be  said. 
“Some  can  afford  to  give 

the  large  gifts  we  require, 
“From  fifty  to  a thousand,  yes, 

these  gifts  will  inspire. 
“The  plain  truth  is  (his  voice  still  calm), 

gifts  must  be  large  and  small 
“If  our  support  of  Oberlin 

would  be  the  work  of  all.” 
Fie  sat  down  in  a room  as  still 

as  a class  of  chastised  scholars, 
“l  et’s  set  the  goal,”  came  the  voice  from  the  rear, 
“at  a hundred  thousand  dollars.” 
Excitement  buzzed  around  the  room, 

the  committee  so  on  edge 
That  they  didn’t  see  the  sage  write  out 

his  thousand  dollar  pledge. 
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The  Saga  of  the  sage  is  almost  true. 

Alumni  do  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  little  gifts. 

The  Sage  did  suggest  that  large  gifts  are 
also  important,  and  that  loyal  Oberlin 
supporters  might  well  raise  their  sights. 

And  the  sage  did  write  a check  for  $1,000. 
Here's  why: 

1.  Approximately  half  of  an  Oberlin  education 
is  paid  by  the  undergraduate; 

the  remainder  is  met  by  gifts  and 
endowment  income. 

2.  A giver  of  $1,000  represents  the 
income  from  $25,000  of  endowment. 

Other  proportions:  $100  represents  $2,500; 
$250  represents  $6,250; 

$500  represents  $12,500. 

3.  The  new  and  needed  building  program 
places  a greater  strain  on  Oberlin  s budget, 
which  can  be  eased  only  by  greater 
giving  from  alumni  and  friends. 

Gifts  to  the  1958  Alumni  Fund  support  scholarships, 
faculty  salaries,  and  other  academic  projects. 

Make  checks  payable  to  Oberlin  College 
and  mail  to: 

Alumni  Fund 
Wilder  Hall 
Oberlin,  Ohio 
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